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, rivals is in this matter of rapid construction. Hither- 
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THe usual Christmas lull is al- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: ready settling upon the political 
AT HOME. world, and the utterances of 
public men during the past week 
have been comparatively few. The most serious 
has been Mr. Bryce’s address to his constituents at 
Aberdeen. Mr. Bryce dealt with the question of 
the House of Lords in a temperate and philosophic 
spirit, and avowed himself an advocate of a Second 
Chamber. But he was as clear and emphatic as any 
of his colleagues in supporting the demand for the 
abolition of the veto of the Peers. Lord Salisbury’s 
letter to the secretary of the Cirencester Conserva- 
tive Club set forth once more his familiar view of 
the functions of the House of Lords. His contention 
is that the House of Commons cannot pretend to 
represent the opinions of the nation for more than 
six or, at the utmost, twelve months after its 
election, and that it is, in these circumstances, both 
the right and the duty of the House of Lords to 
bring about an appeal to the country whenever 
there is a difference between it and the Represent- 
ative Chamber. A speech by Mr. McEwan, one of 
the Liberal members for Edinburgh, has attracted a 
good deal of notice in the Tory press, and has been 
hailed in some quarters as the proof that another 
split in the Liberal party is imminent. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. McEwan—a man of great wealth and 
great liberality—has long been oppressed by the 
fear that the Liberal party may allow itself to be 
captured by the Socialists. This fear it is which leads 
him to regard with apprehension any proposal for 
securing the absolute supremacy of the House of 
Commons. So far as can be ascertained, he has no 
intention of allowing himself to be drawn into the 
Tory ranks. 


THE launch of the Magnificent at Chatham on 
Wednesday is a significant incident in the history of 
our Navy. The Magnificent is one of the great battle- 
ships for which provision has been made by the 
present Board of Admiralty, and is one of the most 
powerful vessels in the world. The speed with which 
she has been constructed is remarkable, for barely 
twelve months have elapsed since her keel was laid 
down, It is highly creditable to the Chatham authori- 
ties that a vessel of such dimensions should have been 
built so speedily. Other ships of the same class are 
being constructed in other dockyards, and all are 
nearing the launching point. As we pointed out 


twelve months ago, when the discussion on the Navy | 


was at its height, one of the advantages possessed 


to, the calculation has been that a ship the building 
of which would occupy seven years in France, would 
be constructed in five in England; but, judging by 
the speed attained in the case of the Magnificent, this 
calculation will have to be altered. At the present 
rate of construction, English ships will probably be 
turned out in something like half the time in which 
French ships of similar size are built. 





THERE is no need to dwell upon the enormous ad- 
vantage which Great Britain secures through this 
superiority in her shipbuilding power. It is only 
one of many points in which she has the advantage 
over her neighbours so far as her naval armaments 
are concerned. It would, of course, be wrong to 
allow this superiority to lull us into a feeling of 
apathy, but it'ought at least to act as a preventive 
of panics. We observe in many quarters at present 
an attempt to create a fresh wave of popular feeling 
on the subject of the Navy like that which was wit- 
nessed twelve months ago. We should be the last to 
disparage any attempt to create a healthy public 
interest in this vital question. The needs of England 
are too real and too urgent ever to be forgotten either 
by the Ministry or by the public. But there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that the present Board 
of Admiralty requires to be spurred on by any 
public agitation. What it did last spring may be 
taken as a guarantee of what it will continue to do 
so long as it remains in office. We imagine that 
early in the coming session we shall hear more of the 
needs of the Navy, both in the matter of ships and 
in that of works. It was expressly stated at the 
beginning of the year that the proposals then made 
by the Government were but an instalment of a 
larger programme, and we may anticipate with con- 
— that further proposals will, before long, be 
made. 


THE meeting held at St. Martin's Hall on Monday 
evening last, to rouse public indignation on the sub- 
ject of the recent atrocities in Armenia, found an 
audience which, despite a considerable dissentient 
element, was quite ready to respond to the stimulus 
given by the speakers. Canon McColl, Mr. Stevenson, 
and Mr. Channing, Mr. Horton and Dr. Clifford—and, 
above all, Mr. Newman Hall—succeeded in working 
up the feeling of the audience so effectually that 
when the spokesman of the dissentients was invited 





to move a “supplementary resolution” he was 
actually shouted down by some of the very men 
| who had been loudest in his support at an earlier 
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stage of the proceedings. It is all very well to 
say, “ Wait and hear”: but, as we have often 
pointed out, the Sassoun massacres are only an 
exceptionally large example of a process which has 
been going on for years. If the whole story of 
them were false, it would not affect the claim of the 
Armenians to protection from their Kurd neigh- 
bours and the Turkish troops. The solution 
adopted by the meeting, as the minimum that could 
be accepted, was precisely that suggested by us a 
fortnight ago, and also in the Daily News — the 
appointment, according to the precedent set in the 
Lebanon in 1860, of a Christian governor, with a 
proper police force of his own, probably under 
European officers. That arrangement will, at any 
rate, still the lurking fear of Russia, which is not 
yet gone, in spite of the enthusiasm with which 
the meeting received every reference to the new 
relations between that Power and ourselves. 


Tue first impression produced by the elections of 
Vestries and Guardians in London was undoubtedly 
one of disappointment on the Progressive side. 
But the results are distinctly more favourable 
on examination than they seemed at first. The 
Moderate triumphs in the suburbs do not mean 
very much, because it is the chief duty of the 
Vestries in those parishes to elect District Boards 
of Works, so that there, at any rate, there 
is no change for the worse. In inner London 
the Progressive successes are very marked in the 
large parishes of North and East, while in the 
wealthier West, as usual, the Moderates preponderate. 
In many cases, too, the Progressives were new men, 
the Moderates old and tried workers, and it is hardly 
surprising that the latter were preferred. And it is 
quite clear that the term “ Moderate” is very elastic, 
and that local issues complicated many of the con- 
tests. But, after all, the great thing is to get any 
notice at all taken of Vestry elections outside the 
small body that had hitherto generally had them 
completely in its hands. The polls might with 
advantage have been much larger, but at least the 
election has attracted public attention, and the new 
bodies know they are on their trial. 





Mr. MUNDELLA has at length been able to give 
his constituents his explanation of his connection 
with the unfortunate New Zealand Loan and Mer- 
cantile Company, and of his retirement from the 
presidency of the Board of Trade when its affairs 
were under investigation. The explanation is, we 
need hardly say, entirely satisfactory, and the 
circumstances of his retirement are eminently hon- 
ourable to himself. As the winding-up of companies 
is carried on under the supervision of a Department 
of the Board over which he presided, his presence 
might have given a handle for attacks on the 
Government, and he, therefore, deemed it his duty to 
sacrifice himself to its interests. And his connection 
with the company, which had had an eminently 
prosperous career until the unpredictable “ financial 
cyclone” in Australia overthrew it, ceased a year 
before its difficulties began. All that he can be 
blamed for in this connection is that he joined the 
rest of the directors in being perhaps over-sanguine 
as to the prospects of the company at a time when 
its affairs were straitened. Much has since been 
made by a rather ill-natured correspondent of the 
Times of his sale of his shares (in which he was 
followed by another eminent ex-Minister, a Con- 
servative), when the very proper rule revived by the 
present Government compelled him to retire from 
the directorate. It is quite clear, however, that he 
could not possibly have foreseen the catastrophe in 
Australia that has since brought disaster upon the 
company. It has, no doubt, been hard for him to 
have to defer his explanation until the legal invest'- 

















gation should be complete. But, now that he has 
made it, there is every reason to hope for an early 
opportunity for his return to office. 








Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE, we are glad to see, has 
resisted the temptations to which he is exposed as a 
Tory Democrat, and taken the sound economic line 
on the vexed question of alien immigration. His 
paper on that subject read before the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society on Tuesday last reiterates the con- 
clusion often insisted on in these pages—that as far 
as England is concerned the immigration of aliens is 
relatively quite insignificant, and it is only because 
they tend to herd together in a few districts that 
it excites any attention at all. The real problems, 
as he points out, are for most Continental Govern- 
ments—that of Germany in particular—to keep their 
population at home and on the soil; in short, to 
promote home colonisation instead of colonisation 
abroad. In America, Argentina, and our own 
Colonies, the proper policy is to accept foreign 
immigrants gladly on the whole, but to exercise 
some discrimination in the reception of the immi- 
grants. As to Chinese especially he re-echoes the 
fears of Dr. Pearson. But if the war results in 
giving China European or enlightened administra- 
tion in any form, there may be a motive for that 
“movement inwards rather than outwards” which 
he, like the late Marquis Tseng, desiderates for that 
Empire. 





THE practice of the Home Office in directing a 
competent barrister, as well as the mining inspectors, 
to represent it at the coroners’ inquests held on the 
victims of colliery disasters, has been amply justified 
by the very able report of Mr. Roskill on the Albion 
Colliery disaster, which has now been presented as a 
Parliamentary paper. The colliery, situated near 
Pontypridd, where 288 men lost their lives last June, 
was one of the largest in the Taff Vale, and, like other 
collieries in the neighbourhood, was peculiarly liable 
to explosion owing to the excessive amount of coal- 
dust. The intensity and terrible effects of this ex- 
plosion furnished strong confirmation of the coal- 
dust theory to which Mr. Asquith has given special 
attention. By oneof those unfortunate accidents which 
cannot always be prevented, a complete spraying 
apparatus, which had been ordered five months 
before, was not yet in working order last June, and 
thus there was no suflicient means of keeping the 
dust down by water. There was some difference of 
opinion as to what actually ignited the coal-dust. 
The electric lighting apparatus was not in working 
order, and “comet” lights wereinuse. The manage- 
ment contended that the explosion was caused by 
the use of naked lights at a place in the colliery 
where they were not actually illegal. This conten- 
tion suggests the advisability of prohibiting the 
use of naked lights anywhere in collieries of the 
kind. 

Mr. ROosKILL, however, is of opinion, after a very 
careful and detailed review of the evidence—and his 
opinion agrees with that of Professor Dixon, as well 
as with those of the mining inspectors—that the 
real cause was the blasting of timbers with gelatine- 
dynamite and gelignite. Dynamite was not used in 
the actual getting of coal, but was used in removing 
timbers which, through subsidence of the roof, had 
become too low. Holes some nine inches deep were 
bored in the wood, and the explosive was put in 
without proper tamping. The fuse was lit by 
touchwood. Directions had been given that there 
was to be no timber-blasting except in intervals 
between the two shifts, but on Saturdays the second 
shift began at the hour when the first ended, owing 
to an arrangement made at the request of the men. 
There was thus no interval on the Saturday when 
the explosion occurred, and this excessively dangerous 
and improper operation was carried on while 300 
men were in the mine. The chargeman, contrary to 
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the law, kept 23 lbs. of dynamite stored under- 
ground. There can be no doubt felt, after the 
reports, that blasting timber in mines should be 
absolutely prohibited. The inspectors say it is 
“most unusual and contrary to good mining,” 
and there ought to be no need of another disaster 
to compel the necessary strengthening of the law. 
So far as the Coal Mines’ Regulation Act afforded a 
remedy for the minor abuses disclosed, proceedings 
have already been taken with partial success on Mr. 
Roskill’s advice. But the chief use of these inquiries 
must always be to secure that, by capable cross- 
examination of the witnesses and marshalling of the 
evidence, the real cause shall be discovered, and 
sufficient use made of the lesson taught at so heavy 
an expense in human life. 





THE unfavourable impression pro- 
duced by the latest Ministerial de- 
velopment in Germany has been only 
strengthened by the events of the week. The 
Reichstag, as was fully anticipated, has refused by 
168 to 58 to sanction the prosecution of the Socialist 
leaders for their exhibition of disloyalty to the 
Emperor; and during the proceedings on the new 
Anti-revolutionary Bill it has suffered itself to be 
counted out. Prince Hohenlohe has proved a great 
disappointment, and people are wondering why he 
became Chancellor. According to the authority of 
the Figaro, it is because his brother is a Cardinal. 
The Emperor is particularly anxious that the next 
Pope should be a friend of Germany and the Triple 
Alliance, instead of a partisan of France like Leo 
XIII, and looks to Cardinal Hohenlohe to secure 
that end. We thought, however, that the next 
Pope had been practically decided on three years 
ago; and there are excellent reasons for the selection 
nearer home in the existence of the Catholic Centre, 
who, however, are not conciliated yet. 


ABROAD. 


THE French Chamber may be congratulated on 
its selection of a President to replace the late 
M. Burdeau. M. Brisson, who was elected on 
Wednesday by 249 votes against 213 given for 
M. Méline, is in every way a satisfactory candidate 
—a politician of unquestioned integrity, an ex- 
Premier, and the leader of a party which, under 
present conditions, is tending to get crushed out 
between Conservatives and Socialists, and for whom, 
therefore, a better use can be found in the Chair 
than between the upper and the nether millstone. 
The haste of the Chamber to elect is explained, first, 
by the desire for the due performance of the cere- 
monial incumbent on its President on New Year's 
Day; secondly, by the fear of intrigues between 
this and that date (when a President will be re- 
elected in any case), and the consequent unsettle- 
ment of the equilibrium of the majority, such as it 
is. M. Brisson will, of course, be re-elected for next 
year, and has made a very satisfactory début. 


His election, however, is said to be only the pre- 
lude to a break-up of the Ministerial majority and 
the downfall of the Cabinet—a result foreshadowed, 
it may be, by their narrow escape from defeat in 
connection with the vote on the estimates for the 
Legion of Honour, on Monday last, and provoked by 
the retention of M. Eiffel’s name on the roll of the 
Legion. The numbers were 239 to 234. 


THE astonishing series of events in Italy, with 
which we deal more fully elsewhere has produced 
much more alarm among the partisans of the Triple 
Alliance at Vienna and Berlin than it appears to 
have created in similar quarters in England. We can 
only warn our readers not to be too ready to accept the 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bevast & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





view put forward by the Italian partisans of Signor 
Crispi and his faithful supporter, the Times corre- 
spondent at Rome. The “ persistent, unscrupulous, 
and destructive minority,” the latter speaks of; the 
“handful of agitators” of Signor Crispi’s preface to 
the decree of prorogation, are the only party in Italy 
that retains any definite principles at all—the party 
of “ peace, retrenchment, and reform,” led by Signor 
Cavallotti, and best represented in the Press by the 
Secolo, of Milan. It is due to the energy of their 
leader that the revelations have not been stifled : and 
whatever the truth as to their details, and the infer- 
ences founded upon them, their immediate publica- 
tion, after Signor Giolitti’s action, was imperative. 
Meanwhile, nobody knows what the next develop- 
ment may be. It is at least probable that Signor 
Giolitti has more revelations to come. 





THE impending resignation of the Hungarian 
Ministry bodes very ill for Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the country, and for the stability of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Ministry possesses a large 
majority in the Chamber; it has passed half—the 
least important half, it is true —of its politico- 
ecclesiastical programme; and yet Clerical and re- 


actionary influences in Vienna have so far prevailed: 


against the will of the majority of the Magyar race 
that this successful Government is forced by the 
Crown to give way to another, and certainly a 
weaker, combination—a process which may split the 
Liberal party for a time, but which in the end can 
only stimulate and combine the reviving forces of 
ultra-Nationalism. The immediate occasion of the 
resignation is, no doubt, the Emperor-King’s personal 
dislike to two Ministers, both able, both anti-clerical, 
and one, at least, endowed, like the late Mr. Ayrton, 
with an exceptional capacity of exasperating his 
opponents. The real aim, we fear, is to reduce Par- 
liamentary government in Hungary, and probably, 
as before 1867, to rely on the non-Magyar races for 
their assistance. It gives the Roumanians a chance, 
at any rate; and if the Austrian Court were wise 
they would hail the franchise agitation which has 
now spread to Hungary as their best aid. But the 
prospect is serious for the Dual Monarchy, and, 
therefore, for the peace of Europe. 


THE Japanese forces continue their onward career 
—the winter, apparently, acting rather as a help 
than asa hindrance to land warfare—and the Chinese 
Government likewise continues its exhibition of per- 
sistent fatuity and comprehensive impotence. We 
hear rumours of attempts, all too late, to purchase 
Chilian and Brazilian warships, and to reorganise the 
army under European auspices on a European model. 
The reports of Japanese atrocities are confirmed ; 
but what else could be expected in Eastern warfare ? 
Japan is making creditable attempts to reach 
European standards in her public conduct ; but we 
cannot suppose that her soldiers have yet attained 
the European ideals of conduct in war. 


As several conflicting statements 
have been made regarding the 
works which Mr. Stevenson had 
in hand at the time of his death, 
it may be of interest to set the actual facts before 
our readers. The work called “ Northern Lights,” 
to which reference was made in the Daily News a 
few days ago, is not a novel, but a sketch by 
Stevenson of the lives and works of his grandfather 
and father. A considerable portion of this book is 
actually in type, and those who have seen it, 
describe it as being of altogether exceptional 
interest and value. Whether the work had been 
completed before its author’s death is not known, 
but the portion already in type is, to a large extent, 
complete in itself. Mr. Stevenson, since finishing 
“Catriona,” has been engaged upon two novels, 
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called respectively “St. Ives” and “The Lord 
Justice Clerk.” He had practically finished “ St. 
Ives’ some months ago, but he was not altogether 
satisfied with it, and was holding the manuscript 
back for that final revision which he delighted to 
bestow upon all his books. In some of his recent 
letters he spoke of “The Lord Justice Clerk” as 
being also far advanced, but we must await further 
advices from Samoa before learning the exact 
position it had reached. He was in the habit, as his 
friends are aware, of working at intervals upon 
different books, taking one or the other as the 
humour suited. In this respect, he was an imitator 
of his great fellow-countryman, Scott. Up to the 
last he had a great many literary schemes in his 
mind, but until his papers have been examined, 
none can tell how far these schemes have taken 
shape. 


Some of Mr. Stevenson's relatives cling to the 
hope that the news of his death is not true. None of 
them, nor even Mr. Sidney Colvin, his closest friend, 
has received a private wire confirming the news, 
which they have only learned from the papers. An 
uncle of his, who is a physician—and who emphasises 
the unlikelihood of a man with a fibroid lung and a 
poor supply of blood dying, as it is reported, of 
apoplexy — writes to say he is convinced there 
must be a blunder somewhere. These hopings 
against hope are natural, and we wish we could 
share in them with any feeling of confidence. But 
the news, scant though it is, is too circumstantial 
to admit of any confident feeling. The accounts 
of the seizure, for example, which is said to have 
occurred while Mr. Stevenson was mixing a salad, 
and of the burial in the characteristically chosen 
resting-place on the summit of the lofty peak that 
overlooks Samoa, are details which would hardly 
accompany a mere rumour. We fear it is but too 
evident that we have to mourn a writer the news of 
whose death has caused a keener feeling of personal 
loss amongst the public of two hemispheres than 
has been felt concerning any British novelist since 
Dickens. 


Ir is useless for our managers to protest that they 
cannot find good opera-books, and that success- 
ful composers of dramatic music have ceased to 
exist, when they have between their hands such an 
interesting, such a charming, work as the opéra 
comique entitled Le Roi Ua dit, written by Edmond 
Gondinet, composed by the late Léo Delibes, 
Adopted for purposes of study by the Royal College 
of Music, this production of an ingenious comedy- 
writer and of a brilliant composer of ballet music is 
at once amusing and artistic ; and its representation 
by the pupils of the Royal College of Music was 
something more than a hint to theatrical directors 
who cultivate what is called “light opera” The 
story of Le Roi la dit is sufficiently slight, but it is 
based on an idea; that of a despotic king, whose 
word is taken literally as law, even against apparent 
and actually existing facts. A man without courage 
finds himself compelled to fight a duel. At the first 
attack of his enemy he falls as though mortally 
wounded. He is thenceforward locked upon as 
dead. The king speaks of him as a dead man, and 
as such he is bound to regard himself. Otherwise, 
indeed, from dead in theory, he might be made dead 
in fact. ‘ 


M. Dewines’s method of writing music for a 
popular audience may be recommended to the 
attention of all English composers capable of profit- 
ing by the example. He is tuneful, in the first place, 
because he cannot well help being so, and secondly, 
of deliberation, in order to interest and captivate his 
audience. His harmony, often very refined, is as 
absolutely correct as is the measure of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert's verse; and, like Mr. W. S. Gilbert, he 
shows, even in his most trivial moments, that he is 





absolutely master of his art. He could compose 
fugues, if he liked. But he contents himself with 
writing here and there a few fugal passages; 
bearing in mind, it may be, the words of Schumann, 
who said that the fugue was “a form of composition 
in which the parts run away from one another, 
and the audience from both.” When Balzac 
one day was asked to explain a somewhat 
involved passage in one of his novels, he replied: 
“Oh, cela, c'est pour mystifier le bourgeois.” “If,” 
he continued, according to this not too probable 
anecdote, “I were to write at ajl times so clearly 
that everyone would be able at once to understand 
me, ordinary people would suppose that I was not 
above their own level, and would undervalue me 
accordingly.” It must be on some such principle as 
this that so many of our English composers intro- 
duce possible learning but certain dulness into 
their scores. They should content themselves, like 
Delibes, with indications of what they could do 
were they only so minded; and the public would 
then be thankful to them for refraining. 


Ir cannot be said that the soloists displayed in 
any one case remarkable talent; though the represent- 
ative of Javotte, the peasant heroine, showed herself 
clever and agreeable. The choruses, however, were 
well sung; the orchestra was thoroughly efficient, 
and the whole performance was marked by com- 
pleteness and care. For this result, thanks are due 
to Professor Villiers Stanford, who superintended 
the production musically, and to Mr. Richard Temple, 
who acted as stage-manager. 


Sik EpMUND LECHMERE, who died 
suddenly when about to address 
a meeting of his constituents on 
Tuesday evening, was the Conservative member for 
the Evesham division and a prominent Worcestershire 
magnate.—The Hon. C. W. Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
had been Liberal M.P. for Malton for more than thirty 
years, until its disfranchisement in 1885.—-Sir Joseph 
Cocksey Lee had done good service in the commercial 
treaty negotiations with France in 1885, and was a 
leading citizen of Manchester.—Mr. E. T. Craig, who 
has just died at the age of ninety, was secretary to 
Mr. Vandeleur, of Ralahine, and organiser of the 
famous experiment in co-operative farming, which 
failed from no fault of its own, sixty years ago.—Sir 
Oswald Brierly, as marine painter to the Queen, 
had exercised his art in the Crimean War and in the 
cruise of the Galatea, under the Duke of Edinburgh. 
—Mr. A. C. Ranyard, L.C.C., editor of Knowledge, had 
done valuable work as an astronomer. 


‘OBITUARY. 








MORE LIGHT ON THE LORDS. 


HE chief contribution to the question of the 
House of Lords that we have had this week, 

has come not from Mr. Bryce, though his thoughtful 
and emphatic speech at Aberdeen deserves the close 
attention of all Liberals, but from Lord Salisbury 
himself. The letter which the Tory leader has 
addressed to the secretary of a local Conservative 
club, sets forth his theory as to the function of the 
Hereditary Chamber in the simplest and at the same 
time the most comprehensive manner. “If the 
House of Commons,” he tells us, “were elected 
every six months, or even every year, there might 
be some ground” for admitting that it repre- 
sented the views of the electors; but it is “a very 
rash inference, unsupported by any argument . 
of a practical kind,” to assume that a House 
which is elected for several years necessarily re- 
resents these views; therefore, the House of 
rds ought to have the right of bringing about a 
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dissolution whenever it thinks fit to do so. We trust 
our readers will carefully note the words used by 
Lord Salisbury in this remarkable document. His 
caution and his rashness go hand in hand. Both 
are extreme. On the one hand, he will not admit 
that a new House of Commons, fresh from the 
country, necessarily represents the opinions of the 
electors. There may be some ground for contending 
that it does. That is the utmost he will agree to. 
On the other hand, he holds that whenever a House 
of Commons is more than six months—or, at the 
most, twelve months—old, if there is a difference 
between it and the House of Lords, the latter must 
be so far in the right that it is entitled to demand 
that the question at issue should be submitted to the 
country, not in the way of a referendum, but by 
means of the costly process of a General Election. 
This surely is as rash a generalisation as his ad- 
mission regarding a new House of Commons is the 
reverse. 

But Lord Salisbury has by this letter rendered 
very material assistance in that discussion to which 
we last week invited the attention of our readers. 
We put a question then designed to draw forth some 
expressions of opinion as to whether the “ abolition 
of the veto”’ meant that the Peers were to be com- 
pelled at the first time of asking to accept a Bill sent 
up from the House of Commons, and if not, what 
measures were to be taken to check hasty action on 
the part of the representative Chamber. Lord Salis- 
bury, by his letter, seems to have struck a heavy 
blow at one of the suggestions as to the modification 
of the veto. That is the suggestion that the Peers 
should have the right of vetoing a particular measure 
for one year, and one year only. He has told us that 
he would admit the right of no House of Commons 
to represent the opinion of the nation for more than 
a term of twelve months. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, to expect him to accept as a compromise a 
proposal that a House which must necessarily be 
more than twelve months old when it sends a Bill u 
to the Lords a second time, should be allowed to 
prevail, although immediately after its election, the 
Peers might reject its proposals with impunity. 
But it is not with Lord Salisbury alone that we are 
concerned at present. On another page we print a 
series of letters from various writers, discussing the 
question we put last week. They answer that ques- 
tion in different fashions, yet from their letters as a 
whole we may deduce certain truths. The first is, 
that all through the Liberal party there runs a deter- 
mined opposition to any attempt at this peculiar 
crisis to reform the House of Lords; the second, that 
there is a disinclination almost as strong to move for 
the abolition of that House. Even the hereditary 
principle is regarded with a certain amount of ten- 
derness by the most unfriendly critics of the House 
of Lords as a legislative body. It is a curious relic 
of a great past, and provided it ceases to be an ob- 
stacle to the progress of the nation, nobody is dis- 
posed to quarrel with it. 

Coming a little closer to the actual question we 
put last week—the extent to which the veto ought 
to be limited—it will be seen that there is a difference 
of opinion among our correspondents. Some of them 
speak strongly against any but the flimsiest of limi- 
tations. There must be absolute abolition, or some- 
thing as near akin to it as the wit of man can devise. 
Now we have every reason to believe that at the first 
blush this is the opinion which would be atiirmed by 
a majority of the Liberal party if the question were 
to be submitted to the vote to-morrow. Bat it is 
clear that a great many thoughtful Liberals, who are 
as truly Liberal upon all political questions as any 
other section of their party, are not prepared to go 
so far as this—at all events at present. Some of our 





correspondents evidently share, to a certain extent, 
the dislike which has been expressed so forcibly 
during the present week by Mr. McEwan to 
placing absolute power in the hands of the House 
of Commons without any kind of check upon 
hasty or ill-considered action. And these men 
are certainly not the least wise, any more than 
they are the least advanced, members of our 
party. They believe that the supremacy of the 
House of Commons should be made absolutely secure, 
but they believe that the House, like the individual 
members composing it, should be under some obliga- 
tion to proceed in important matters with calmness 
and deliberation. In the case of the individual, our 
laws provide a safe-guard against any sudden out- 
break of panic or folly. But the House of Commons 
is above the law. It is the sovereign authority 
in the realm; so that some other check must be 
found if it is to be saved from the risks attendant 
upon hasty and ill-considered actions. In their minds 
(if we may judge from the utterances we print else- 
where), the question resolves itself into one of giving 
the House of Lords an annual or sessional veto. That 
is to say, it may reject a Bill one year or one session, 
but must accept it if it be sent back to it in the 
following year or session. We have spoken already 
of the blow which Lord Salisbury, by his foolish 
letter, has struck at the principle of the annual veto. 
We confess that there seem to be many substantial 
objections to this particular method of limiting the 
destroying power of the Peers. But a Sessional veto 
is another matter; and here we seem to be approach- 
ing the point at which there is something like an 
agreement among all sections of Liberals. If, for 
the future, the House of Lords shall have the power 
of rejecting a Bill in one Session, but shall be com- 
pelled to pass it in the next Session if it be again 
sent up to it by the House of Commons, we shall 
have a real security against hasty action on the part 
of the Representative Chamber, as well as against 
any attempt on its part to tyrannise over the nation. 
Even if the new Session were to begin after a very 
brief interval of:recess, it would still afford a breath- 
ing time for excited politicians, would still enable 
public opinion out of doors to be organised and 
expressed, and would prevent anything in the nature 
of a snatch victory on an important question of 
principle being secured by a narrow majority in the 
House of Commons. 

We are told that the House of Commons, when it 
becomes supreme, and when it is relieved from the 
direct veto now possessed by the Peers, will become 
like all absolute Powers, tyranically unjust. It is 
suflicient to say in reply to this argument that before 
it can become true, not only the institutions, but the 
very natures of the people of this country must have 
undergone a change. What is it that has prevented 
the House of Commons from becoming a tyrannical 
body during the last ten years? The House of 
Lords? Certainly not. For the greater part of 
those ten years the House of Lords has Jaid its veto 
aside, and has made no attempt to exercise it at the 
expense of the House of Commons, however foolish 
or despotic the conduct of that House may have been. 
It is public opinion out of doors, the opinion which now 
receives such powerful and clear expression,not only on 
platforms, but in the Press, that is the real restrain- 
ing influence upon the House of Commons. That 
Chamber cannot live, cannot act, when public opinion 
has once pronounced decisively against it. The Sep- 
tennial Act may enable it to linger on for a few months 
or years, but its power, whether for good or evil, is at 
anend. This is, and always must be, the real check 
upon the possible abuse of power by a representative 
assembly, the body to which the nation of its own 
free will has delegated its own authority over iteelf. 
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The checks that sensible men demand are not checks 
against deliberate tyranny, the despotism of a crowd, 
but checks against haste, folly, and panic; and the 
correspondence we publish to-day shows us where 
some of these checks are to be found. 





THE RESULTS OF THE LONDON 
ELECTIONS. 





{HRIEKING, which used to be the pardonable 
k-) weakness of the old woman, has become the 
whole duty of the new man and the new newspaper. 
We, who do not care to shriek, sometimes feel a little 
depressed while others are enjoying their moments of 
exaltation, But time brings its revenge. Shriek- 
ing, like the mixing of liquors, brings a head- 
ache in the morning, while those who have avoided 
excess are able to enjoy their breakfast without 
the aid of hock and soda-water. Last week 
we suggested that some disappointment was inevit- 
able in the case of the first free elections to the 
Guardians and Vestries, and that some undesirable 
candidates had found their way on to the Progressive 
lists in cases where, owing to the weakness of the 
regular Liberal organisation, the duty of selection 
had been thrust on the Reform Union. For this 
word of warning we received our customary compli- 
mentfrom the Daily Chronicle. The Speaker, towhich 
in magnificent irony it applied the epithet “acute,” 
was only showing “‘its comprehensive ignorance of 
London affairs.”” This was last Saturday. A weekly 
paper which is attacked by the Chronicle has the dis- 
advantage of a week’s delay before it can reply; 
but, happily, within that week the answer is sure to 
come from another of the brilliant writers who 
reply to one another in the leading columns of 
our contemporary. So we waited without im- 
patience. ‘The results of the elections were 
declared. The Progressives had done well, but 
not so well as the Chronicle expected. On Wed- 
nesday a letter appeared from Mrs. Lidgett, an 
experienced Poor Law worker, in which she justly 
complained :—“It has taken us rather by surprise 
that in many places, in the choice of candidates, no 
account has been taken of work already done under 
the Poor Law or among the poor in other ways, but 
upon candidates, new and old, a formula has been 
thrust. The test of wear and tear has been for- 
gotten, and.a test of questions has supplied its 


place.” This might have sufficed as our jasti- 
fication, but the Chronicle is generous. On 
Thursday, trying to explain the causes of 


the partial defeat which had chastened it, it 
announced in its leading columns precisely the same 
discovery which had proved our comprehensive 
ignorance on the previous Saturday. “ Want of 
knowledge,” we now learn, “of special candidates, 
and, we may add, in some cases a rather wild 
selection of Labour candidates, may have done 
something to, alienate certain bodies of Progressive 
voters.” We have no wish to say anything more. 
There is really nothing in the results of the 
elections to make any reasonable Radical lose heart. 
There are in London twenty-nine Vestries which are 
actually governing bodies. Of these, Hampstead, 
Chelsea, St. Pancras, and Kensington may be said to 
have been governed by Vestries which were Conser- 
vative in politics, but honest and progressive (with a 
small “p”’) in administration. They remain as they 
were. Ofthe remaining twenty-five, only five were 
previously Progressive in the political sense—viz., 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
and Camberwell. All but Camberwell have been 
retained. Lambeth remains pretty equally divided. 
Islington, Hackney, Newington, Mile End, St. 








George’s, Southwark, and Clerkenwell have been 
won. In other cases, not merely has the Progressive 
minority been increased, but the Moderates have 
been compelled to adopt a tolerably progressive 
policy. It will be found, we think, that only about 
eight administrative Vestries remain unprogressive 
in the worst sense of the word. And the ad- 
ministrative Vestries govern by far the more 
populous and important districts. The turnover 
in Islington, which is a town of about the 
same population as Belfast, is in itself a note- 
worthy event. The discouraging look of the 
returns arises from the results of the elections in 
the districts where the Vestries are mere electoral 
colleges, very numerous in proportion to population, 
whose only duty will be to choose for next May one- 
third of the members allotted to their parish on the 
District Board. In these cases, as was only to be 
expected, there has been less interest shown in 
the elections, and the Moderates seem to be in 
a majority in every district .except Poplar, 
where Bow and Bromley, the larger constituent 
parishes, have gone Progressive. This result was 
achieved by a small proportion of the electors. 
Two thousand voters would seem to have carried 
the winning ticket in Wandsworth, where the popula- 
tion is about 50,000, and yet the poll there was 
heavier than the average. The results in the 
forty-eight smaller parishes or precincts which are 
combined in twelve districts are obviously less 
important, both politically and from the point of 
view of local government, than the results in the 
twenty-nine parishes where the Vestries are govern- 
ing bodies with precisely the same power as a 
District Board. 

The results of the Guardian elections are even 
more satisfactory. Of the thirty London unions, 
only two, at most, were politically Progressive. 
Now only eleven—according to the estimate of 
London, and fourteen on the least favourable esti- 
mate—remain under the control of a Moderate 
majority. The Progressives have in effect se- 
cured nearly as large a power in Poor Law as 
they already possessed in county administration. 
When one considers that a generous administration 
of the Poor Law is quite an altruistic matter to the 
mass of voters, this victory is eminently satisfactory, 
and goes far to negative the notion that the London 
voter is merely selfish. So far as we are able to 


judge, one cause of our greater success in the elec- 


tions for Guardians is that the candidates were, on the 
whole, better selected—doubtless because a smaller 
number had to be chosen. And, strangely enough, 
the candidate of literary or artistic distinction, 
who was distrusted as a manager of the streets and 
the sewers, was considered more in his element as a 
Guardian of the poor. Thus, Hammersmith, which 
rejected Mr. W. B. Richmond for the Vestry, elected 
Mr. Barry O’Brien as a Guardian. The Roman 
Catholics, who even with the cumulative vote did 
not secure a single place on the School Board, are 
fairly represented among the Guardians, both on the 
Moderate and the Progressive tickets. 

We have done well; and if we might have done 
better, that is a reason why we should make sure of 
doing better next time. One great lesson of the 
elections is the need of better organisation among 
London Liberals. No outside organisation inter- 
fering at the moment of election can supply the 
need; nor does the curious preference which some 
people have for the vague word “ Progressive,” as 
distinguished from the old word “ Liberal,” furnish 
any reason for adopting the spasmodic policy. 
Whether the caucus is called Liberal or Radical or 
Progressive we do not care ; the main thing is to have 
in every constituency a healthy caucus, constantly 
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recruited with new blood, and really representing all 
classes of electors. In some London constituencies 
such a body is to be found, in others the Liberal 
Association is a mere name. It was participa- 
tion in local, far more than in Imperial, politics 
which gave power and efficiency to the old caucus of 
Birmingham, and which in turn made Birmingham 
the most progressive of municipalities. With the 
Reform Union to instil enthusiasm and principles, 
and energetic caucuses to choose candidates and 
organise victory, we sce a bright future in store for 
London Liberalism. But there is no time to be lost. 








ARMENIA AND EUROPE. 





HREE, at least, of the Great Powers—Great 
Britain, France and Russia—are acting together 

with promptitude in the matter of the Armenian 
massacres. ‘These three are the only Powers that 
have consuls in the country, and their consuls 
are to accompany and to observe, though not 
actually to join, the commission of investigation 
which the Sultan has appointed. A fourth Power, 
Italy, with that determination to afjicher herself 
at all hazards, in regard to every pie in 
which a finger can be put, as a factor in 
the European concert—which is her modern 
version of the diplomacy inaugurated by Cavour 
when he sent his Sealtadenn to the Crimea—is 
also eagerly offering to join in, and there is 
no reason why her offer should not be wel- 
comed. These facts constitute a very different 
situation in regard to Armenia from that which 
existed in regard to Bulgaria in 1876. Then, when 
two of the Great Powers—Russia and Austria— 
wished to move the concert of Europe for the pro- 
tection of the Christian populations under Turkish 
rule, we had the never-to-be-forgotten humiliation of 
seeing an English Government interfere to prevent 
that protection, an English fleet put in motion to 
support that interference, and an English Prime 
Minister in Parliament sneering at the stories of 
massacre as “ coffee-house babble.”” The Govern- 
ment in power to-day does not sneer at the horrors 
reported from Armenia, and if it talks of interference, 
it is of interference at the expense of the Turk, and 
not as his champion. A terrible war and two treaties 
which specially bind England—giving us,as Mr. Glad- 
stone puts it this week, a “ separate, deep and painful 
interest ”’ in the state of Armenia—have completely 
altered the position of affairs. All these circumstances 
furnish a very satisfactory ground of hope for the 
Armenian Christians. Nevertheless, we heartily 
approve of the spirit of the meeting at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall on Monday evening, which refused to 
relax agitation pending the inquiry which has been 
set on foot by the Ottoman Government. Repeatedly 
during the past sixteen years has the question of 
Armenia, which had been brought to a head by 
Kurdish atrocities not differing in kind though 
they may have differed in extent from the massacres 
of Sassun, been shelved by this process of waiting 
until Turkish investigation committees have reported. 
Indignation has been allowed to cool, the Powers 
have grown apathetic, and the Christians of Armenia 
have been abandoned to their taskmasters until such 
time as another hellish crime was to re-awaken Europe 
to their miseries. This process must not be allowed to 
be repeated any more. The wholesale and revolting 
atrocities of Sassun, which the evidence of inde- 
pendent witnesses only too distinctly confirms, have 
riveted, as Mr. Gladstone says, the attention of the 
world. The three most effective Powers for action 
in relation to Turkey are moving energetically in 
concert. It is not a moment to be frittered away. 








The friends of Armenia will do well if they vigor- 
ously strike while it is hot, and keep their agitation 
going until the wrongs of the Armenians, of which 
these massacres are, after all, but an illustrative 
incident, are thoroughly redressed. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting aspect, from 
the general European point of view, of this new stage 
of the Armenian question, is the new grouping of the 
Powers, fortuitous yet not entirely uncontemplated, 
which this occasion is the first to signalise. Since 
the general concert of the Powers is not available, 
France, England, and Russia form certainly the most 
natural and efficient group to operate in this quarter 
of the world. Each of them stands attached to the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan by a special claim. 
Russia is their nearest neighbour; England signed 
the Cyprus Convention, and has consistently been the 
foremost friend of the Armenians since, at her 
instance, they were taken from under Russia’s 
exclusive protection, where the Treaty of San Stefano 
had placed them; France, in 1860, brought peace 
and freedom to the Christians of the Lebanon by 
landing troopsin Syria, while an English fleet paraded 
on the Syrian coast. If these Powers understood 
each other, and were prepared to act in unity upon 
a determined and enterprising policy, they might 
do great things with Turkey, even to the extent 
of clearing out of Europe bag and baggage “the 
Zaptiehs and the Murdirs, the Bimbashis and the 
Yuzbachis, the Kaimakans and the Pashas,”’ as must 
one day inevitably be done. But this speculation is 
of less proximate interest than those which are 
suggested in relation to the balance of Europe by 
the very fact of these Powers drawing together at 
all. England and Russia have recently got rid 
of their mistrusts of each other in a striking 
fashion, and are now in process of cementing 
what promises to be a particularly cordial under- 
standing. France and Russia had already been 
leagued by a bond something stronger than that 
of a mere entente. The proper completion of these 
rapprochements would be the establishment of an 
understanding between England and France, and 
the formation, if not of a new Triple Alliance, at 
least of a Triple Entente which would give the peace 
of Europe a new lease of life on a solider guarantee 
than it has enjoyed of recent years. We need 
hardly say how we should rejoice at such a combina- 
tion, since it would be in accordance with the policy 
which we have always argued for here as the soundest 
from England’s point of view, and the most bene- 
ficent for humanity. That policy involved, on one 
hand, the renunciation of the fears and suspicions 
of Russophobism, and the recognition of Russia as a 
fellow-civilising Power with a similar work to our 
own to carry out in Asia; and, on the other hand, 
the cultivation of a greater identity of feeling 
between us and the other chief Liberal Power of 
Europe, which happens also to be our most— 
nay, our only —formidable naval rival. Events 
seem tending irresistibly in the direction of this 
entente. In France the feeling in its favour 
is steadily rising. The Temps has been urging 
it with a quite enthusiastic yearning, and now the 
Gaulois and other papers hag taken up the parable. It 
is peculiarly fortunate that at such a juncture France 
should be represented at London by av ambassador 
who enjoys an authority in both countries, which was 
somewhat wanting to his immediate predecessors. 
M. Waddington, notwithstanding his great prestige, 
was always hampered in his advances to England by 
the very fact of his English blood and education, 
which caused him to be suspected in certain quarters. 
To Baron de Courcel, the most distinguished of living 
French diplomatists, no such disadvantage can 
attach, and he is at the same time as familiar with 
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English affairs as M. Waddington was, and has 
recently given a signal proof of his tact and con- 
ciliatory spirit in a business which concerned us as 
President of the Behring Sea Arbitration Commission. 
We can only echo the hope of the Gavlois that he 
will be left a free hand by his Government, and not 
be thwarted by the Paris press in his efforts to come 
at an understanding which would be one of the most 
beneficent diplomatic achievements of the end of the 
century for France, for England, and for Europe at 
large. 








PANAMINO, AND AFTERWARDS. 





{ELDOM indeed in any country has Parliament- 
Ss ary life gone so rapidly through such various 
and startling pbases as have been exhibited 
during the last ten days in the Italian Kingdom. 
The universal lassitude with which the session had 
opened was suddenly and unexpectedly dispelled on 
Tuesday week by the bomb prepared by the ex- 
Premier, Signor Giolitti. It had been known for 
many months that some person, high in the Admin- 
istration, had used his position to abstract from the 
cognisance of the judicial authorities documents of 
considerable importance which had been put in as 
evidence in the trial of Signor Tanlongo, the former 
director of the defunct Banca Romana. In con- 
sequence that trial, in spite of various discreditable 
revelations, had resulted in an acquittal, and 
the investigation into the alleged misconduct 
of the officials responsible for the preparation 
of the case had proved abortive. The inquiry had 
tended more and more clearly to bring home the 
withdrawal to the late Premier, Signor Giolitti. He 
had at length avowed it, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to share the blame of the exposure with 
other politicians, had finally, on Tuesday week, pro- 
duced the documents in the Chamber. After a scene 
of exceptional disorder (which means a good deal in 
the Italian Parliament), a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to examine the documents, and had sat all 
night for the purpose. Its report hastened to 
exonerate Signor Crispi, and gave the impression 
that the revelations were trivial, or false, or both. 
Signor Giolitti, more maladroit than the most 
amateurish of Anarchists, seemed to have taken in- 
finite trouble to get other hands to explode a 
bomb which had injured only himself after all. 
The publication of the documents —which, it 
seems, certain members of the Committee did their 
best to delay for a day or two—took place on Saturday. 
At once Signor Imbriani—the Independent member 
par excellence in a Parliament where Independent 
members make up for their rarity by their tur- 
bulence—moved that the documents be immediately 
discussed. The Chamber, which a few days before 
the Ministry had held in the hollow of its hand, 
rejected the motion by a majority of only four votes 
(185 to 179). It was then agreed—Signor Crispi 
professing complete indifference—that the debate 
should take place on the following day. That 
evening, at eight o’clock, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued by Royal decree; and seven battalions of 
soldiers were hastily sent to reinforce the garrison of 
the capital. Meanwhile, Signor Giolitti, threatened 
with prosecution for forgery, had left to spend a 
quiet Christmas with his married daughter—at 
Berlin. ; 

The first impression produced by the accounts of 
the documents given at some length in the Italian 
papers is that, except for some fresh personal charges, 
unverified and possibly unverifiable, there is not 
much in them that had not been published and 
tolerably well established before. The relations, 





indeed, of an Italian bank of issue and the politicians 
who live upon it had been described in general 
terms, but with striking fidelity, in our columns 7 
the Marquis de Pareto in January, 1895. This ban 

financed a number of Deputies and other personages, 
including Signor Lemmi, the Grand Master of the 
Italian Freemasons, and a host of their protégés, 
chiefly journalists, but including the lady who 
bears Signor Crispi’s name. The money was 
usually lent on acceptances which were never 
paid or renewed at maturity, and were seldom 
paid at all. Something besides was distributed “as 
Christmas presents,” and a good deal more while the 
new Banking Bill was passing through the Chamber. 
One Deputy had begun by asking for instruction on 
this subject, and, having duly profited by it intel- 
lectually, demanded, and received, a pecuniary reward 
as well. But among the largest debtors were Signor 
Crispi—his borrowings, which had been partly repaid, 
beginning before he entered the Depretis Ministry, 
and amounting in all to about 300,000 francs—and 
one Signor Chiara, supposed to be his representa- 
tive, who owed 150,000 more; while payments had 
been made also (on at least one occasion on her 
demand) to Donna Lina Crispi, and to an account 
“LL. C.,” believed to be hers. It is possible, of 
course, that corroborative evidence might have been 
found in the letters “ absolutely private in character ” 
which the Committee declined to touch or to keep, 
and which are believed to have been bought from 


a discharged servant of the Premier. It is also 
quite possible that the documents may be 
forgeries. But masses of documents are not so 


easily forged. And, whatever the dangers of dis- 
cussion, Signor Crispi has a strong personal reason 
for stifling it, in that his daughter is about to marry 
into a noble house. Under such circumstances, the 
prorogation of Parliament by a decree, doubtless 
obtained from the King for use under other circum- 
stances, seems to be an admission of guilt. 

Many foreign observers, however, especially in 
England, have inclined to approve the prorogation. 
A Parliament is anything but a judicial tribunal 
—an excitable and disorderly Italian Parliament 
least of all. This Parliament, moreover, is un- 
suitable for special reasons. Elected, by the use 
of exceptional pressure and corruption, under the 
auspices of Signor Giolitti’s Cabinet—which, however, 
it threw over with remarkable readiness at a very 
early date in its history—it contains so many 
habitual absentees that its action under unexpected 
conditions must be wholly uncertain. The attempts 
to form a Ministry without Signor Crispi last year 
were complete failures, and, especially since his 
escape from assassination, he has remained master 
of the situation. The new taxes contemplated can 
mostly be coilected without Parliamentary sanction 
under the authority of Royal decrees, at least until 
the country rises in revolt. The reform of the Civil 
Service can best be effected by a dictator armed 
with those autocratic powers which Signor Crispi 
has not yet secured. Supposing that Signor Crispi 
is all that his admirers believe, his virtual extinguish- 
ing of a worthless Parliament may, after all, be 
justified by the event. 

We do not ourselves share this view of Signor 
Crispi, and it is quite clear that the political world 
of Italy does not take it either; nor, indeed, does 
that ot Vienna, nor do independent observers at 
Berlin. When we find not merely his former ally, 
Signor Zanardelli, or his natural enemy, Signor 
Cavallotti, but men so absolutely above suspicion as 
the Marchese di Rudini and Admiral Brin, with 
130 members at their back, joining in a common 
denunciation of his action, we may be sure that, for 
once, he has strained even the endurance born of the 
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incapacity of the present Chamber. The scandal 
has begun, it seems, to disquiet even his faithful 
pupil the King. To turn a scandal into a means of 
seizing more power is adroit indeed; but this time 


he has overreached himself. The honourable and 
constitutional course, we think, would have been to 
resign pending further investigation, and to allow a 
“ Ministry of Affairs ’’ to wind-up the Parliament and 
to conduct the elections. These, it seems, may take 
place in February; but, as we write, all is uncertain. 
Meanwhile, however, one thing is quite certain— 
that the fabric of Italian society and of the Italian 
Kingdom are in the gravest peril. We have heard 
less of late as to agrarian discontent and the burden 
of local taxation ; we have heard, indeed, of financial 
improvement and rising hopes. But we know that 
the peace of Sicily is threatened afresh by the delay 
of the Land Bill; that there have been fresh riots in 
widely distant parts of the country, caused by the 
pressure of local taxation; that the new match tax 
alone has already thrown 40,000 persons out of 
work; that societies suspected of propagating 
Socialistic doctrines have been dissolved wholesale, 
and that the anti-Anarchist laws are being applied 
with the utmost severity against all persons assamed 
to be politically dangerous; and there is always the 
possibility—though as yet it is only the possibility— 
of the interference of the Vatican. Here is plenty of 
reason for supposing that the immediate future will 
see more startling surprises, and reveal greater perils 
to the Italian Kingdom, than we have been led to 
expect even from the ruinous policy of the last seven 
years. ‘“ Transformism ” has done its work. Party 
principles have gone; party hatreds remain; and 
the Kingdom, whose rise Europe has watched and 
promoted with such active sympathy, seems at the 
point of collapse under the drain of megalomania 
abroad and the dry rot of corruption at home. 








THE UNEMPLOYED. 





\ JE observe that Mr. Keir Hardie repeated, on 
Monday, the statement of which Lord Rosebery 
asked proof last week that there are at present a 
million unemployed in the United Kingdom. The 
proof, he is reported to have said, had already been 
furnished in his Parliamentary speeches. That is as 
may be, but a prudent statistician has a wholesome 
suspicion of round numbers, and most of all of round 
millions. The compilation of such a figure would be 
a matter of enormous difficulty, and unless based on 
a common and careful understanding of what is 
signified by the term “unemployed,” extremely 
misleading. Moreover, it would be out of date before 
it was completed, and in order to be of real value would 
need to be revised at least every month. But even 
if all these conditions could be satisfied, we are 
inclined to doubt the use of attempting any such 
enumeration. Before beginning to compile statistics, 
it is a good elementary rule to form some idea of the 
use you intend to make of them. Now, to determine 
the grand total of the unemployed would undoubtedly 
have its uses for the general purpose of stirring the 
public conscience, if that were needed. We are far 
from saying it is not needed, but there is already a 
mass of fairly precise information obtained by General 
Booth, Mr. Charles Booth, and an army of social 
inquirers, which could hardly be rendered more 
impressive by any official statistics, At all events, 
it is more to the point at present to obtain such 
detailed information as shall lend itself easily to 
practical purposes. And from that point of view it 
carries us little or no further to lump all the un- 





employed together and treat them as a grand total; 
for if there is any social problem which needs to be 
tackled in detail and not in the gross, it is that of 
the unemployed. 

The right plan, it seems to us, is to go on steadily 
in the way that the Board of Trade have begun 
through their Labour Gazette—that is to say, to 
obtain detailed monthly reports about each ot the 
chief trades from expert correspondents in different 
parts of the country. These, taken together, will 
give us fairly precise accounts of the state of the 
skilled labour market. Statistics of the unskilled 
are very much more difficult, but the increasing 
practice of substituting regular for casual hands in 
dock and riverside labour is removing some of the 
difficulties even in that case. Nevertheless, here 
is a great element of uncertainty which vitiates most 
general statements about the unemployed. For the 
casual labourer there is no fixed standard of employ- 
ment or unemployment. Some are chronically out 
of work in the winter months—“ every-year paupers,” 
as they call them in the East-end—others are short 
of work except at the busy season. As regards this 
latter class, a census taken on a Monday would yield 
a totally different result from a census taken on a 
Wednesday. Taking the week’s work as a whole, few 
of them would rank as entirely unemployed, and 
still fewer as wholly employed. None except those 
who know them and their manner of life could give 
us the information which we need, which is in each 
case how much work they have, how much work they 
can do, and how far their earnings fall short of a 
living wage. Any effort for this class must neces- 
sarily be decentralised, and those who do it want their 
information, as we have said, not in gross but in 
detail. A committee face to face with the relief 
question in its practical form could probably gain 
many hints from a careful study of the Labour Gazette 
but it is no way benefited by conjectured round 
numbers for the whole United Kingdom. 

Not, however, that we are necessarily incredulous 
about Mr. Keir Hardie’s million. If that figure 
included all the old and all the unemployable, we 
should be thankful if the total were not larger. But 
setting these aside as outside the immediate problem, 
there is some material for forming a judgment in 
the figures supplied by the Board of Trade, which 
take us up to the end of November. We find, first 
of all, a general statement that the slight improve- 
ment in the state of the labour market noticed in Sep- 
tember and October has been maintained in November. 
As compared with the 7-9 per cent. of last year, the 
unemployed in the trade unions making returns to 
the Department were this year 72 per cent.—an 
appreciable improvement. It is no great hazard to 
take these unions as fairly typical of skilled industry 
in general, but whether we may argue from these to 
the unskilled trades is a much more difficult question. 
On the whole, remembering that the winter is, so far, 
an open one, we should conjecture that the percentage 
of the unskilled out-of-works is not much greater, if, 
indeed, it is at all greater, fur among the skilled 
trades making returns there are included some of the 
most irregular. Now, there are about nine millions 
of industrial workers in the United Kingdom over ten 
years of age, but among these are a large number 
of lads and young persons, many of whom are much 
more regularly employed than their elders, and few 
of whom would, in any case, be included in an ordi- 
nary enumeration of the unemployed. If, therefore, 
we took seven per cent, of these nine millions, we 
should probably be exaggerating, but the truth may 
probably be found between five and seven per cent., 
say 500,000 or 600,000. This, we are quite well 
aware, may seem unduly sanguine to the Socialist 
observer, but if attention is confined to the able- 
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bodied who are capable of doing work, when they can 
find it, we doubt if sufficient reasons can be alleged 
for considering the numbers to be greater at the 
present moment. At all events there is, so far, no 
evidence of any exceptional lack of employment this 
winter. 

We are by no means, however, among those who 
consider the question disposed of merely by saying 
that this year is no worse than last. That argument 
is only in place as against exceptional or panic 
measures, and then it has its force. From most 
other points of view the knowledge that the evil 
is in large part chronic does but add to the 
gloom of the problem. And what we are 
entitled to ask of serious politicians is not 
that they should work themselves into occasional 
agitations, but that they should have it always 
in their minds and study it at close quarters. There 
is no royal road, and in all history there are no more 
tragic chapters than those which deal with the efforts 
of powerful governments to relieve the poor by a 
sweep of the pen or a stroke of legerdemain. For in 
the curious rough justice of human affairs, the failures 
have been visited not upon the authors, but upon 
the subjects of the experiments. The dole intended 
to relieve the poor man has ruined the market for 
his labour, the public works provided for his benefit 
have impoverished him and left him stranded. These 
are not arguments for doing nothing, but they are 
arguments for avoiding old mistakes. The unem- 
ployed question enters into the whole of politics ; it 
would be still with us if we passed the most sweeping 
measure for public relief or public works to-morrow. 
The man who advocates that class of remedy actually 
underrates the problem, It is old age here, Em- 
ployers’ Liability there, the land question, the 
sweating question, the education question, the drink 
question, and the population question everywhere. 
Vestrymen and Town Councillors are not less con- 
cerned with it than Ministers and members of 
Parliament ; they, indeed, have the best opportunity 
of tackling it in detail. ‘To call without grave cause 
for emergency measures, or to say that there is any 
short cut to the solution, is merely in most cases 
to provide the indolent with an excuse for negleeting 
their duty. 








‘THE INDIAN COTTON DUTY. 





HEN the closing of the Indian mints failed of 

its object, which was to keep up the value 

of the rupee, the Indian Government imposed a duty 
of 5 per cent. upon all goods imported with the 
exception of gold and cotton manufactures. It was 
foreseen at the time that the new duty would not 
yield enough to cover the deficit which was antici- 
pated. But the exclusion of gold was justified on 
the ground that the Government wishes to establish 
a gold standard, and the exclusion of cotton goods 
‘was justified on the ground that an import duty 
would be protectionist in its effect. Lancashire sells 
to India every year a very considerable quantity 
of cotton goods. On the other band, there are 
numerous factories in India spinning and weaving 
cotton. If Lancashire goods were taxed, it is clear 
that the Indian mills would have an advantage to 
the extent of the duty. There was a loud outcry 
in India, but the Government was firm and cotton 
| be goods were excepted. Unfortunately the 
nances of India have continued to grow worse. 
As we have pointed out week after week in our 
“ Finance ” article, it was estimated in the Budget 
last March that the India Council would be able to sell 
its drafts at about 1s. 2d. per rupee. Three quarters 





of the year are practically over, and it now seems 
doubtful whether the average will much exceed 
ls. 1d. per rupee. There will thus be a serious loss 
by exchange; and the revenue in India itself is not 
coming in very well. Therefore it is clear that 
there will be a deficit next year as well as this year, 
and possibly in the year after. Under these circum- 
stances the Government finds itself compelled to 
impose a duty of 5 per cent. upon cotton goods 
imported into India. As pointed out above, the 
tendency of such a duty is undoubtedly protectionist. 
Five per cent., if not more, is added to the cost of 
cotton goods imported from Lancashire for sale in 
India, while if nothing further were done the cotton 
manufactured in India itself would be produced as 
cheaply as ever. Therefore the Government has 
decided that the import duty upon cotton manu- 
factured abroad is to be accompanied by an excise 
duty on cotton manufactured in India. The text of 
the Bill imposing these duties has not yet been 
received in this country; but, as far as can be 
gathered from the telegrams, it would seem that the 
new excise duty is to be levied only upon the kinds 
of cotton goods which directly compete with foreign 
cottons. Thus, while the customs duty is justified 
as a purely revenue measure, the excise duty is 
defended on the ground that a free-trading country 
like our own cannot do anything which would seem 
to have Protection in view, or which, in its result, 
would have protectionist tendencies. 

As a matter of course, strong opposition is 
offered in India to the excise duty, the European 
community being just as strongly opposed to it as 
the native. Indeed, Mr. Westland, the Finance 
Minister, when introducing the Bill, is reported to 
have said that the Indian Government would not 
have proposed the excise duty had it not received 
distinct instructions from the Secretary of State. 
The mere outcry of commercial competitors, of 
course, does not count for very much. A very large 
amount of British and native capital has been 
invested in India in the building and working of 
cotton factories, and it is natural that the owners of 
those factories should resent anything which tends 
to make their position more difficult. But interested 
opposition in itself is always open to suspicion. To 
form a just estimate, then, of the new proposal, we 
ought to put out of account the outcry in India, and 
we should frankly admit likewise that in principle 
the policy of the Government is unassailable. A 
customs duty on imports undoubtedly has a pro- 
tectionist tendency, and therefore, if the capitalists 
of the country where the customs duty is imposed 
are not to be favoured at the expense of their com- 
petitors abroad, a countervailing excise duty ought 
to be imposed. But while all this is fully and fairly 
to be admitted, the question arises, Is it worth while 
to arouse a strong opposition in India and to give 
colour to the charge that the interests of India are 
sacrificed to those of Lancashire when no revenue 
of any account is expected from the new tax? If 
the excise duty were estimated to yield a large 
amount, no more need be said in its defence. India 
wants more revenue, and if more revenue can be got 
more easily by customs and excise duties than by 
any other plan, then the position of the Government 
is unassailable. But the Indian Finance Minister 
himself admits that the revenue he expects is quite 
trifling—one of the telegrams says seven lakhs, or 
about £40,000. As a revenue measure, then, the 
new tax cannot be defended ; it is imposed purely in 
vindication of our general Free Trade policy. - 
ther, it is clear that the new tax will increase ex- 
penditure. A staff must be formed to collect the 
tax and prevent its evasion. However small the 


staff may be, it will cost something; and if the 
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whole yield of the tax is only about £40,000, when 
the new expenditure is covered very little will remain 
for the Government. Are the circumstances of India 
such, then, as impose upon the Government the 
necessity to put on this new tax? The Indian mill- 
owners answer very decidedly, No. They say that 
British cotton goods imported into India are, 
generally speaking, of a higher class than the goods 
manufactured in India, that therefore there is no 
real competition between the Indian and the English 
manufacturer. It is admitted that certain of the 
Bombay mills do turn out goods that compete with 
Lancashire. But several of them, it is said, do not; 
and none of the Bengal mills, it is alleged, compete. 
It may be replied, however, that if the Customs 
duty were improved alone the Indian mill-owners 
might take advantage of the benefit they would thus 
receive to produce higher kinds of goods, and might 
thus in a few years be in a position to compete very 
actively with Lancashire. Furthermore, it is not 
the Indian market only that is in question. The 
Bombay mills compete with Lancashire in China and 
Japan, especially in the trade for yarns; and if the 
Bombay mills were protected, even to the extent of 
5 per cent., they might so improve their production 
that in a very short time they would be formidable 
competitors of Lancashire all over the Far East. 
The outcry against the policy of the Government, 
then, so far as it is based either upon economic 
principles or the commercial condition of India, has 
not very much that is formidable to advance in its 
support. 

The only substantial argument against the policy is 
political. Its opponents allege openly in speeches and 
in the press that India is being sacrificed to Lanca- 
shire. It is a dangerous argument to use on the part 
of Europeans in India. But men do not stop to con- 
sider the consequences of what they say when they 
think their pecuniary interests at stake. The asser- 
tion, then, will be repeated throughout the length 
and breadth of India, and it may be caught up by 
the native press and native speakers, and in a very 
short time come to be looked upon as an undeniable 
truth. This is the only reason that can cause any 
wise man to look with distrust upon the steps now 
taken by the Chief Secretary for India to put an 
end to a state of things that had become intolerable. 
We do not believe that it will suffice to defeat a 
proposal which is economically sound, and which 
does no wrong to the principles of free trade. At 
the same time the public at home ought to bear 
Indian prejudices in mind. Lancashire may be un- 
willing to allow her own interests to be affected 
injuriously in order that justice may be done to 
India; but it would be well if the people of Great 
Britain, as a whole, could be induced to take a wiser 
and more liberal view of the question at issue. 








FINANCE, 





HE hopes entertained that President Cleveland's 
influence would succeed in inducing Congress 

to adopt a wise currency and tariff policy have been 
disappointed, and the year is closing in the United 
States amidst great depression. Only the other day 
a loan for 10 millions sterling was raised, yielding 
rather more than 11} millions sterling in actual gold. 
Already over 2 miilions so obtained have been 
withdrawn from the Treasury, and the gold reserve 
for assuring the exchangeability of the greenbacks— 
which ought to be 20 millions sterling—is little more 
than 18 millions sterling. Everything points to con- 
tinued withdrawals. The exports of gold to Europe 
are on a larger scale, and are likely to be larger still 











during the next couple of months. VW/hat is even 
more serious is that hoarding at home is going on. 

Fear that another crisis is inevitable is natur- 
ally checking business everywhere. The prices 
of commodities are lower than they have ever 
been. American farmers cannot sell their grain 
and other produce at a profit. American trade, in 
consequence, is paralysed ; and the difficulties of so 
great a country as the United States are necessarily 
exercising a bad influence all over Europe. In Austral- 
asia matters are not much better. The general im- 
pression is that some of the reconstructed banks will 
have to liquidate before long. Upon the Continent 
the condition of Italy goes from bad to worse. The 
banking scandals inspire alarm everywhere. The 
question is no longer financial only: it is also 
political. In Spain the Government has utterly 
failed in its negotiations for a foreign loan in Paris 
and London, and the crisis therefore will continue. 
In spite of all this, it remains true that trade 
at home is very slowly improving. There are no 
signs of recovery in the foreign trade; there 
hardly could be when so many of our best cus- 
tomers are embarrassed. But the home trade con- 
tinues good, and confidence is reviving. Indeed, it 
may be said that, so far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned, confidence is completely restored. That 
there will be some commercial failures is to be ex- 
pected with such difficulties abroad; but no great 
house is likely to godown. Business, therefore, upon 
the Stock Exchange is restricted, nobody caring to 
engage in new risks in most departments until he 
can see his way a little moreclearly. It is reasonably 
certain, too, that the railway companies and the 
banks will not be able to pay large dividends; and 
the approach of the Christmas holidays is taking 
many people away from the City, and is adding 
another cause of stagnation. The only department, 
in fact, in which there is any activity is that for 
South African gold, diamond, and land shares. For 
some months there has been a great speculation in 
these securities, and it has continued up to the very 
last. In all probability it will continue in the new 
year, for all the news from South Africa is highly 
favourable. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
speculation will not be carried too far. Up toa 
certain point it was reasonable enough, but it seems 
to us that it is becoming reckless now. 

With the foreign trade so depressed, and with 
speculation, except in the South African department, 
at a standstill, there is naturally very little demand 
for banking accommodation, and the rates of interest 
and discount are exceptionally low for. the week 
immediately preceding Christmas. It is probable 
that rates will not change much for several months 
to come, because of the distrust in the United States, 
Australia, and Italy, and because likewise of the 
currency experiment in India. The value of the 
rupee likewise continues to fall. On. Wednesday 
the India Council sold its drafts at about. Is. }jd. 
per rupee. Trade is as bad in India as elsewhere, 
and the demand for remittance is therefore small. 
The imposition of an import duty on cotton goods 
has weakened the rupee, as it gives fresh proof of 
the financial embarrassments of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Silver likewise is lower—about 27s. }d. per 
ounce. There is some demand for India, but as the 
United States mine-owners are selling freely, the 
supply is larger than the demand. The continued 
success of the Japanese is also having an unfavour- 
able effect upon the silver market, as it is increasing 
political apprehension, and emphasising the doubt 
whether China may not be thrown: into utter 
anarchy. If she is, the hopes entertained of a great 
Chinese demand for silver will not be realised. If, 
as is generally anticipated, Japan insists upon a 
large war indemnity, China will have to borrow 
in Europe, and a large part of the proceeds may 
possibly be taken in silver. But Chinese borrowings 
would have only a small influence upon the market, 
unless China is in a position to adopt a more en- 
lightened economic policy. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





a TURDAY.—Mr. Chamberlain could not be 

expected to sit down quietly under the con- 
sciousness that he had made himself the laughing- 
stock of his fellow-countrymen of all parties. If he 
had been wise he would have held his tongue, and 
thus done what he could to commit his blunder to 
an early oblivion. But wisdom of this kind is not 
his, and so he has penned another solemn epistle to 
the Times to try and explain his former one. He 
would do well to leave it alone. Lord Rosebery 
spoke last night in the East End amid an accom- 
paniment of irrepressible laughter, whilst he referred 
to the new humorist of Birmingham; and Tories are 
laughing just as heartily as Liberals at their discom- 
fited ally. Lord Rosebery’s speech was, however, 
noticeable for something more than the allusion to 
Mr. Chamberlain. It dealt with the Socialist ques- 
tion in a way that will do much to reassure those 
who have been alarmed lest the Liberal party should 
be dragged over the boundary line between social 
reform and Socialism, and should find itself suddenly 
committed to the revolutionary follies of Collectivism. 
That there is no real danger of anything of the sort 
happening is known toall far-sighted politicians ; but 
it was not a bad thing that the Prime Minister, 
speaking in a very democratic constituency, should 
put the truth plainly before the Independent Labour 
Party, and let them understand that there is a point 
beyond which they could not hope to have the 
support of the Liberal party. His speech seems to 
have struck dismay into the hearts of the hysterical 
semi-Socialists of the press, and they have not a word 
to say about it this morning. The Prime Minister 
in his speech confirmed what I wrote yesterday as to 
a Bill for the Unification of London being included 
in the programme for next Session. It will evidently 
be a very big programme indeed.—The papers this 
morning confirm my statement of a fortnight ago 
as to Mr. Gladstone’s movements for the winter. 
He goes first to Cannes, where he will be the 
guest of Lord Rendel in his beautiful villa, 
formerly the property of the late Duchess of Montrose; 
and then he will be the guest of Mr. Armitstead at 
Biarritz, a place of which he has become exceedingly 
fond, and which suits his health better than any other 
spot in Southern Europe. He is wonderfully cheer- 
ful and active just now. He and Mrs. Gladstone 
drove in an open carriage from Hawarden to Eaton 
on the occasion of the Teck-Grosvenor wedding this 
week, and nobody who saw them could have imagined 
that both were well advanced in their ninth decade. 
As for reading, Mr. Gladstone is just as omnivorous 
as ever, and a friend was giving me an amusing 
account the other day of the list of books which had 
been recommended for his perusal recently by the 
old statesman. They were of every class from phi- 
losophy to fiction. Why does not some enterprising 
editor induce Mr. G. to give the world the benefit 
of his excursions into letters ? 

Monday.—Mr. Fowler comes in for the praises 
of the Times this morning on the strength of the 
new arrangement of the Indian import duties. The 
great difficulty hitherto has been to reconcile the 
claims of India with those of Lancashire. It will be 
interesting to see how the scheme which the Indian 
Government — of course, -with the sanction of the 
Indian Secretary—has introduced will be received 
in Manchester. It strikes one as being both simple 
and ingenious.—The defection of the great house of 
Bedford from the Liberal party was emphasised at 
a meeting held at Bedford on Saturday, when the 
young man who recently succeeded to the dukedom 
came out in the character of an ardent Conservative. 
It had been known for some time that he was a 
Tory in everything but name. Thus ends a great 
tradition, almost national in its character. But the 
Duke of Bedford was mildness itself compared with 
the youthful Lord Ampthill, who manifestly felt 





that it was his duty to back up the august head of 
his family in his repudiation of the family traditions, 
though he apparently did not know how to set 
about his task. When Lord Ampthill is a little 
older, and has seen a little more of the world, he 
will probably understand that gentlemen are not 
in the habit of “giving the lie direct” to one 
another when the question involved is one of 
political opinion, and in the meantime Lord Spencer 
can very well afford to treat with disdain the im- 
pertinences of this very foolish youth, whose views 
upon political questions are hardly matters of 
supreme importance.—Alas! the evening papers 
bring the news of Louis Stevenson's death in far 
Samoa. So a light goes out from the skies above 
us, and the place where it was is dark. In this 
column it is chiefly with politics that I have to 
concern myself; but there are other things, and it 
may be better things, in the world than politics. 
The news of Stevenson’s death was received at the 
clubs, when it was made known, as the news of a 
great national loss. It was my good fortune to 
meet another great novelist to-day, Mr. Conan Doyle, 
immediately after I heard the sad news from the 
Pacific. Mr. Doyle is passing through England on 
his way from the United States, where he has just 
completed an arduous lecturing tour, to Davos, where 
he is to join his wife. Like so many of our more 
distinguished men of letters, he had his own tale 
to tell of the sympathy and kindness he had met 
with at Stevenson's hands. Though separated by 
half the world from his old haunts in Edinburgh and 
London, Stevenson never lost his interest either in 
the friends of his youth or in the progress of English 
letters. It was but the other day that the veteran 
novelist, essayist, and friend of literary men, Mr. 
James Payn, read to me the long letter which 
Stevenson had written to cheer him in his sick-room. 
It was at once as tender and as humorous a letter as 
one writer ever penned to another. At this moment 
Stevenson's friend and agent, Mr. Baxter, is on his 
way to Samoa, taking with him the news of the 
success of the complete edition of the novelist’s 
works. But his schoolfellow and playmate will not 
be there to welcome him. 

Tuesday.—I have heard a confirmation of the 
story I told more than a week ago regarding the 
strained relationships between Mr. Chamberlain and 
some of his Tory friends. It is notorious that for 
some time past the pleasant pastime of castle- 
building in the air has been much in vogue 
among the Opposition. They have constructed one 
imaginary Ministry after another; and it has been 
amusing to note the differences in these hypo- 
thetical administrations, according to the quarter 
from which they have emanated. One thing has 
been very apparent. That is that it was only 
when these paper Governments were constructed 
by Liberal Unionists that they contained any 
representatives of that particular section of the 
Opposition. The genuine Tories, though they 
might be willing to accept the Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir Henry James, shrank with unconcealed 
terror from the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to be taken into the bosom of the next 
Conservative Administration. This apparently has 
reached the ears of Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
At any rate, the story now widely current is 
that he has insisted upon knowing what position 
he is to have in the next Unionist Government, and 
has indicated his own preference for the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the story be true, 
I fancy it will not be to the liking of the Tory rank 
and file. One of the most curious features of these 
imaginary Ministries is the unanimity with which 
the premiership is taken from Lord Salisbury and 
bestowed upon Mr. Balfour. Stronger proof could 
hardly be desired of the extent of the feeling among 
his own followers that Lord Salisbury has made a 
mess of the House of Lords defence. Such a letter 
as that which appears with his signature in this 
morning's newspapers, for example, must make his 
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best friends groan. It is the letter of a man who is 
up in a balloon—the balloon to which Mr. Gladstone 
drew attention five-and-twenty years since. But 
people who are disposing of the wolf's skin before 
the wolf is slain are doing something still worse 
than ploughing the sands of the sea. Let the Tories 
secure a majority in the House of Commons before 
they begin to construct their new Ministry; and, 
when they have got that majority, let them re- 
member that they can hardly get rid of Lord 
Salisbury without having secured not only his 
assent, but that of the Queen.—_The Armenian 
meeting drew forth the expected letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, which was received with enthusiasm by 
a great gathering of the friends of the Armenians. 
Privately I hear very satisfactory accounts as to the 
good understanding between England and Russia 
with regard to this grave question. 
Wednesday.—There is a statement in some of 
the papers to-day which may be recommended for 
the perusal of anyone who still feels a burning 
curiosity as to the real meaning of the famous 
“panic Cabinet” at the beginning of October. The 
story now told explains that a large naval force has 
been gathered by England for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Shanghai and its approaches from any at- 
tack by Japan, and that Russia has agreed to unite 
with this country in preventing any interference 
with that port. This, I believe, was the real subject 
that engaged the attention of the Cabinet on that 
memorable day three months ago when there was 
@ panic in the City, and absurd rumours of a diplo- 
matic rupture with France went circling about in 
the clubs. The English Government had received 
information which led it to believe that Shanghai 
was in danger, and that there was, in consequence, 
a risk of the utter disruption of the commerce of 
the East. The subject was considered by the 
Cabinet, and as a consequence certain instructions 
were telegraphed to Admiral Fremantle, whilst 
immediate steps were taken for bringing together 
in Chinese waters a force that would be equal to 
any emergency. The latter fact it was that led to 
the ridiculous story being set afloat of the intention 
of the English Government to seize a certain island 
in Chinese territory. It is wonderful that any 
sane man should have believed this story; yet it 
was on a thousand lips after the first panic about 
the Cabinet had subsided.—To-day’s Punch gives 


(in its chief cartoon) a hint to Sir William Harcourt | 


which he would do well to accept. Club gossip is 
never very trustworthy, and I have not the slightest 
desire to magnify the stories that have been so 
widely current with reference to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during the last few months. Still, 
he ought not to be left in ignorance of the fact that 
these stories are current, and that there are even 
some good Radicals who are disposed to ask them- 
selves whether the Little-Boy-Blue attitude of the 
leader of the House of Commons during a time of 
political stress like the present is what ought to be 
expected from a loyal colleague and genuine Liberal. 
I can only hope for Sir William Harcourt's sake that 
he will realise the “ true inwardness” of Mr. Punch’'s 
hint, and seize an early opportunity of confounding 
the tactics of those who are trying to represent him 
as being equally indifferent to the fate of the 
Ministry and the result of the attack upon the 
House of Lords. 

Thursday.—The letter which appears in the 
Times this morning on the subject of Mr. Havelock 
Wilson's proceedings in connection with the Shipping 
Federation undoubtedly calls for very early and 
explicit notice from that gentleman. For some 
time past statements that gravely affect Mr. Wilson's 
character have been widely circulated, but as yet 
he has taken no notice of them. He can hardly 
ignore such a charge as that which is brought 
against him in the Times by the general manager of 
the Shipping Federation, and I can only hope that 
he will be able to offer a complete vindication of his 
conduct to his constituents and the public. It would 





be manifestly improper at present to discuss the 
charges made against him. But, unless they are 
disproved, very serious notice of the matter is certain 
to be taken.—Mr. McEwan’'s speech at Edinburgh 
has filled the Scotch Unionists with joy, and for the 
moment that gentleman finds himself a political 
celebrity. Mr. McEwan is a man with strong 
Liberal, nct to say Radical, sympathies, and I shall 
be slow to believe that he is likely to abandon the 
Liberal cause or the Liberal party. But he clings, 
like a great many other Liberals, to the old ideas of 
private independence and “ individualism,” and he 
has manifestly been alarmed by the way in which 
heedless writers have seemed to take it for granted 
that the Liberal party would, as a matter of course, 
swallow ail the nostrums of modern Socialism, His 
fears on this point are, of course, greatly exagger- 
ated, and one may hope that he will yet see his way 
to co-operate with his fellow-Liberals with regard to 
the House of Lords. 

Friday.—Dead calm in the political world—a 
calm which is not likely to be broken this evening 
by the speeches of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Labouchere at Northampton. One hears speculations 
as to the New Year's list of honours; but as yet they 
are rather vague, and nothing remarkable seems to be 
anticipated on this occasion. People are saying, too, 
that at least two judgeships will become vacant 
before long, and that neither of them will go to any 
member of the House of Commons.—The ridiculous 
canard hatched by the Paris Journal yesterday 
with reference to a supposed treaty between Eng- 
land and Italy is dismissed with contempt. But 
what constant sources of danger to the public peace 
we journalists are !—The statement that the Trades 
Union Congress means to issue a programme of its 
own before the General Election is interesting, and 
may be important. Is the Norwich resolution to be 
forced in this fashion into the domain of “ practical 
politics 
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THE LAND OF OUR FATHERS.* 





HERE is a passage in one of Carlyle’s essays in 
which, describing the effect produced upon him 
by the reading of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, he says: 
“Tt was as if the curtains of the past were drawn 
aside, and we looked mysteriously into a kindred 
country, where dwelt our fathers; inexpressibly dear 
to us, but which had seemed for ever hidden from 
our eyes.” It is probable that Mrs. Ritchie would 
feel some surprise if she were to be compared to 
Boswell, and yet in the book which everybody is 
now reading and rejoicing in, ‘‘ Chapters from Some 
Memoirs,” she unquestionably produces the effect of 
which Carlyle spoke in the words we have quoted. 
Even to us of the older generation, who knew 
Thackeray in the flesh, and who have had visions 
more or less distinct of many of his glorious com- 
peers, to read this volume is to get a glimpse into 
that land inexpressibly dear where dwelt our fathers 
in their prime, and where in earliest youth we also 
were allowed to live. It is like a renewal of that 
youth to follow Mrs. Ritchie through her early 
memories, ranging from Chopin the musician to 
Mrs. Kemble the actress—Mrs. Kemble, who was 
with us as it were but yesterday, yet whose 
triumphs go back to the time when this century 
was still young. Was it a better world than the 
world of to-day in which our fathers dwelt, and 
were they wiser, stronger, nobler, than we of the 
present generation? It boots not to ask the ques- 
tion. Sufficient for all of us is the fact that around 
those times and figures hovers, like a halo, “the 
tender grace of a day that is dead.” Fifty years 
hence a new generation may, wonderful to relate, be 
looking back to the scenes and the personages of 
1894, and investing both with a virtue of which 
nobody dreams just now. 





* «Chapters from Some Memoirs.” By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 
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That Mrs. Ritchie’s Memoirs relate, for the most 
part, to people of altogether exceptional fame and 
worth no one can deny. As becomes the daughter 
of Thackeray, she has written for us a book which 
is steeped in the memory of the great novelist. 
When she writes of Kensington, it is not the 
bustling thoroughfare with the big church and the 
bigger shops that she brings before us, but the old 
Court suburb, with its little square, in the gardens 
of which the roses bloomed within living memory, 
and the street where stands the house within whose 
walls “ Esmond” was written. It seems strange to 
recall the fact that the man is still living who, in 
the bloom of his youth, came to that house in Young 
Street one memorable day, and opened up a new 
career and new prospects for Thackeray by straight- 
way offering him a thousand pounds for the novel 
he had just completed. A thousand pounds would 
not suffice to buy a first-class novel by a popular 
author in these times, but it was Mr. Smith's cheque 
for a thousand pounds that lifted Thackeray from 
the mill-horse round of daily pen-work, and eventu- 
ally paved the way for him to a position of com- 
parative worldly ease. There was someone else 
who came to that same house on a day not less 
memorable, and left behind an abiding memory. 
This was Charlotte Bronté. Mrs. Ritchie was but 
a child when the “ austere little Joan of Arc” 
visited her father's house, and she cannot be blamed 
because at the time she understood the great woman 
no better than most people did. But one likes to 
think of that night when the shy, nervous, awkward, 
unbeautiful country governess was ushered into the 
midst of the best intellectual society of London. 
Mrs. Ritchie enables us to see this land where our 
fathers dwelt, though we have to look at it through 
the eyes of a child. We can see Charlotte Bronté, 
prim, precise, provincial, more than slightly appalled 
at the liberty allowed to the children of the house, 
and overcome by that nervous self-consciousness 
which was part of the penalty of her genius. We 
can all understand why the evening proved a failure 
from the social point of view, and we can sympathise 
with Thackeray, who, in despair, fled away to his 
club as soon as the heroine of the evening had 
departed. It issomething to have that scene brought 
back to us as it is by Mrs. Ritchie, and there are 
a great many people still living who will be filled 
with delight when they find that among those who 
came to Young Street to wonder at the country girl 
whose genius had taken the town by storm was Mrs. 
Procter—the delightful woman who personified for 
us only yesterday the spirit of wordliness in its more 
intellectual aspect. 

It is curious to note how these stray memories 
alternate between Paris and Kensington. Thackeray's 
years of struggling youth were spent in Paris, under 
the roof of the man whom he has immortalised as 
Colonel Newcome. It is not given to every soul to 
be filled with love for a step-father, and it says some- 
thing for Thackeray's bigness of heart that, despite 
this peculiar relationship, Major Carmichael Smyth 
had an abiding resting-place in his love. But itisan 
easy matter to love your step-father compared with 
the task which is laid upon you when you are re- 
quired to love the man through whom you have lost 
your fortune. Who can say that the author of 
“Vanity Fair” was not the most generous and large- 
souled of men, when we remember that he was able 
to pen the portrait of Colonel Newcome after his own 
wealth had taken wings under Colonel Newcome's 
auspices? But despite “The Paris Sketch Book” 
and “ The Chronicle of a Drum” it is not with Paris 
that the dearest memories of Thackeray are asso- 
ciated. Kensington and that little bit of London 
which is known as the West End are the spots where 
one can see him, as he was, at home. There is his 
tall, manly figure striding townwards through Ken- 
sington Gardens on his way from Young Street or 
Palace Gardens to his club. And here he is in the 
big smoking-room at the Reform, with his back to 
the fire, exchanging jokes which were not always 














brilliant with the semicircle in front of him. There 
are not many of that semicircle left. Or it is in 
Willis’s Rooms that we look upon him, as he stands 
at the little desk, and in that clear, musical voice 
that still lingers after all these decades of silence in 
the memory, reads to us one of those lectures which 
are now permanent additions to his native literature. 
But from club and street and park the flitting figure 
always seems to come back to Kensington, where he 
was at home in the land where our fathers dwelt, 
and where, one-and-thirty years ago this very 
Christmas-week, he entered at last into the rest 
he had earned, within sight of the red-brick walls of 
the old church and the old palace that gave dignity 
and historical importance to the quiet suburb he 
loved so well. As we turn the pages of Mrs. Ritchie’s 
book, these and a hundred other scenes are conjured 
up before the eye, and we ask ourselves again whether 
that was not a better day for English letters and 
English life than that whose sun is shining upon us 
now. 

It is not Thackeray alone whose presence makes 
these pages bright. Dickens is here as well, and 
there is a delightful touch in a description of a 
children’s party, when the author of “The Pickwick 
Papers” entertained, amongst others, the daughters 
of the author of “ Vanity Fair,” and Thackeray in his 
character of a mere paterfamilias came to the house 
to take his children home. Let us hope that it was 
a Christmas party, and that Dr. Birch and Tiny Tim 
shook hands, at least, on that occasion. There is 
another figure, as striking as either Dickens or 
Thackeray, that appears before us in the delightful 
kaleidoscope. This is Carlyle, of whom, as a little 
girl, Mrs. Ritchie stood in godly awe. The gloom of 
that house in Cheyne Row, rather than its intellectual 
grandeur, seems to have impressed the child, and it 
is a pathetic picture, even now, that is painted for 
us of the narrow household which was dominated 
by so great a spirit. The familiar touches in this 
simple volume of memories bring home to us the 
real lives of the famous men and women of the 
last generation far more clearly than the 
perusal of formal memories could do, and per- 
haps that which strikes the reader most is the 
homeliness of all the surroundings of these great 
names. No doubt there are youthful critics who 
maintain that a Thackeray, a Dickens, and a Carlyle 
exist to-day, and that it is only the illusions of age 
which cause us to invest the great dead with a 
special sanctity and honour. They may be right; 
but, if so, one wonders whether the Carlyle of to-day, 
whoever he may be, is living in a forty-pound 
house, and for chief recreation smoking a clay pipe 
in his drawing-room. Whatever may be the truth 
about literary London at the end of the century, it 
is at Jeast certain that in the earlier Victorian days 
it enjoyed a distinction of which all Englishmen 
have reason to be proud; and it is not a small debt 
that Mrs. Ritchie—-a worthy link between the 
generations—has laid upon us in affording us this 
glimpse into “ the land where dwelt our fathers ”— 
the land that must always be inexpressibly dear to 
every soul whose natural human sympathies have 
not been altogether perverted. 








SOCIO-LITERARY PORTENTS. 





| AST year a volume of stories entitled “ Keynotes ” 
4 by an unknown author who called herself 
“George Egerton”—it was clear from the first, 
notwithstanding the pseudonym, that the writer 
was a woman—made a considerable stir in London. 
Its daring unconventionality, even in a day when 
conventionality is being pretty freely defied, was 
remarkable. But what gave it distinction above the 
ruck of books in a similar vein with which female 
writers have been assailing the public was the rare 
artistic power by which it was characterised, and 
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the extraordinary insight and frankness with which 
it laid bare some of the secret places of the feminine 
heart. It touched the inner nerves with a 
scalpel as ruthless as that of Strindberg, a gleam 
as searching yet almost as fitful as the glance 
of that inspired lunatic, Nietsche. It literally 
quivered with nervous emotion and pain. It seemed 
the very voice,and not merely an echo, of that spirit 
of unrest whose stirrings we see in recent years 
in the various tragi-grotesque fermentations of the 
Woman Question. This fact perhaps chiefly 
accounted for its success not only here, but on the 
Continent, where it was widely translated, and 
where, by the way, we learn from the latest literary 
intelligence, the author figures, with Marie Bashkirt- 
seff and three or four other types, as the subject of 
a new German study of the temperament of the 
modern woman. The author of “ Keynotes” has 
now produced another volume of stories under the 
title of “ Discords,”’ * 

This book is as symptomatic in every respect as 
its predecessor. It is well named. Discords jar and 
clash from every page, and it will doubtless be pro- 
vocative of discord amongst its critics. Some 
will pronounce it immoral, and, in so far as its 
revolt against conventional morality goes, they 
will be right. It is certainly not a book for 
the young girl to read. But the author's con- 
scious purpose, it is clear, is intended to be the 
reverse of immoral. It is a book of pain—a book 
written not in wantonness of spirit, like so many 
really insidious productions which British fiction 
has tolerated, but in tears and blood. We counsel 
no one to read it for mere enjoyment's sake, for 
enjoyment, except occasionally in its great though 
unequal artistic power, no one will find, not even 
the prurient. But the student who would keep his 
finger on the pulse of the time cannot afford to 
ignore it. It is the authentic bitter cry of a species 
of suffering which is becoming more and more articu- 
late even in literature, and which it is becoming 
more and more important for our moral and religious 
leaders to take account of. Like Mr. Hardy's “ Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles,” the very appearance of such a 
book, as a matter of course, in the hitherto somewhat 
staid domain of Victorian literature, is a symptom 
of the age. “Discords” may be collated with 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s lectures, Mr. Davidson's ballads, 
Mr. Stead’s unceasing outcries, Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant’s recent campaign, certain French books 
like M. Albert Cim’s “ Demoiselles & Marier,” and 
some of M. Marcel Prevost’s later stories—all con- 
flicting and discordant voices when considered 
together, but yet, when considered together, evi- 
dences of the same phenomenon. You do not look 
in this book for good taste, for a well-bred or artistic 
reserve. It is the protest of a moral Anarchist 
who is warped and stung by the miseries which she 
sees inflicted in the name of certain honoured con- 
ventions, and the protest is almost as brutal as it is 
bitter. Life is seen from its dessous, the evil promi- 
nent, and the remedies the preacher offers are 
marked by the usual incoherence and crudity of such 
panaceas. But the book is true to human nature 
for all that, for the author has genius, and, let us 
add, has heart. It is representative; it is, in the 
hackneyed phrase, a human document. It is thus 
that many see life, and many think and feel—a class 
continually growing larger, more expressive, and 
more insistent. The fact is at least a suggestive 
one for us to ponder, that so large a class, containing 
amongst them so many of the most sensitive spirits, 
should be overwhelmed in this manner by the 
impression of the prominence of evil in the society 
around them. 

The most of these polemics resolve themselves in 
the last analysis into an attack on the institution of 
marriage. This may not be always intended by the 
writers, but such is the effect of their preaching. 
They see a number of wrongs and mischiefs which 








*“Discords.” By George Egerton. Loadon: John Lane, 








exist in the neighbourhood of the institution as a 
result of the folly or wickedness of individuals who 
marry, and they blame the institution. They see that 
certain unions between persons who enter into matri- 
mony with the wrong intentions donot answer—inten- 
tions condemned by the Christian Church, though not 
perbaps nowadays condemned as vigorously as they 
ought to be by Christian ministers—and they are 
ready forthwith to proclaim marriage a failure, and 
to advocate a different species of relationship. We 
cannot say that this is the moral of all the stories in 
this book, or that this is the gospel which the author 
intends to teach ; indeed, one of the stories, to which 
we shall presently refer, expounds, whether inten- 
tionally or not, precisely the opposite moral. We are 
speaking rather of the tendency at large, of which 
the book is an element, and in this connection it 
bears out what we say. In the last story two people, 
a poet and a _ philanthropical young woman, 
ratify a sort of terminable free-love contract, and 
seem to think that the ideal union. Other stories 
are more or less powerful, and occasionally repulsive, 
variants upon the theme of woman's wrongs as 
against society and against the Churches, almost all 
of which, we are told—with a not uncharacteristic 
forgetfulness of the part Magdalen and the Virgin 
play ia the Christian hagiology—have striven to 
“cheapen” woman and keep her down. There is 
one story, however, significantly entitled ‘“ Wed- 
lock,” in which one simple touch of nature over- 
throws all this teaching. Parenthetically, we may 
remark, it is the most perfect thing, in the artistic 
sense, in the book ; it is a tragedy of immense power 
wrought with a wonderful economy of effect, worthy 
of Maupassant at his best. It is the story of a young 
woman, landlady of a small suburban lodging-house, 
driven to drink by the jealous cruelty of a husband. 
An observant little bricklayer, building a wall with 
a mate of his in the neighbourhood of this house, 
is introduced as a sort of chorus, He, too, has a 
wife who drinks, and he tells his mate about it. 
But he will not put her away, notwithstanding the 
utter misery this resolution entails, partly because 
he believes it is not wholly her fault, partly because 
he has loved her, but really because he has loyally 
married her for, better for worse—as he puts it, 
“er fate’s my fate.” Here is a passage which is at 
once a piece of literature, and the exposition of one 
of the deepest and truest of moral principles :— 


The little man is laying his bricks carefully one on top of the 
other. ; 

“Yon spoke sort o’ sharp to your missis to-day cos she was 
a little bit laite, and I thort as ow ye woz uncommon lucky to 
‘ave ’er come nice and tidy with it—it’s twenty years since I woz 
bronght me dinner in a basin.” 

There’s a silence. The big man looks thoughtful; then he 
says, suddenly : “ Well, I couldn’t do it, I couldn't do it; that’s 
all I sez. Wy don’t ye put ’er away somewheres ? ” 

“T did, but lor, it woz no manner o’ good, I allus fancied 
she'd set herself afire, or fall in the street or somethink, and get 
took to the station on a stretcher, with the boys a-callin’ ‘ meat ’ 
arter ‘er, an’ couldn't sleep for thinkin’ of it, so I fetched 
‘er back. We woz very ’appy for six year, and thet’s more nor 
some folks az in all their lives, an’”—with a quaint embarrass- 
ment—‘ she were the only woman as I ever keered for, right 
from the fust minute I seed ’er ’oldin’ a big bunch o’ poppies 
and that grass they call ‘ wag wantons’ down there, iu ’er ‘and, 
as pretty as a picture—an I didn’t marry ’er cos she could cook, 
that’s no wearin’ reason to marry a woman for, leastways, not 
for me. An’ I wouldn’t ’ave the children—I call ‘em children, 
though, lor bless yer, they’re grown up and doin’ well —I wouldn’t 
’ave em think I'd turned their mother out 0’ doors—no ”—with 
an emphatic dab of mortar—“ no, ’er fate’s my fate, and I ain’t 
the kind o’ ebap to turn the ole woman out for what she can by 
no manner 0’ means ’elp,” and he puts another brick neatly on 
the tp of the last, and serapes the oozing mortar. 

‘the big man rubs the back of his hand across his eyes, and 
says, with a gulp: “Shake ‘ands, mats; damme if I know wot 
to call yer, a bloomin’ archangel or a blasted softy.” 


Reverse the position of the sexes in this parable 
and its teaching becomes inconvenient for those 
champions of Woman who would urge her, for the 
sake of her “ self-development,” to leave a husband 
should he begin to sink into the mire. There is 
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another story in this book, “ Gone Under,” the story 
of a fallen woman, whose terrible pathos must 
appeal to all who have strong hearts, and stir the 
conscience of any who feel themselves in any way 
responsible for palliating the mischiefs of society as 
it is. 


THE DRAMA. 





*“ LitTLE EYOLF.” 


HERE ought to be no re-kindling of the old Ibsen 
controversy over Little Eyolf. The play— 
in this notably unlike its predecessors—is not dis- 
ruptive ; it brings none of the smug edifices of our 
social conventions clattering down about our ears; 
there is an unusual note of gentleness in it, of conso- 
lation, and peace. Indeed, its meaning—or one of 
its meanings, at any rate, for each of us will get his 
own meaning from it—might almost be expressed in 
the terms of the old morality. For it only retells us the 
story of purification by suffering, of calamity which 
proves to be blessing in disguise, of the sweet uses of 
adversity, of rough-hewn ends shaped by a divinity. 
This has been so favourite a theme for tke artist in 
all ages, that, if Ibsen were not Ibsen—that is, a man 
who touches nothing which he does not stamp with 
his own image and superscription—the playwright 
almost incurs the risk of suggesting the déja vu, the 
commonplace. But, even if we did not feel con- 
fident beforehand, the merest glance at the play will 
soon show us that there is really no danger of that. 
Many men have brought us to the same goal before 
Ibsen ; but to no other man has it occurred to 
bring us thither by paths so strange, past such 
queer nooks and corners of the mind, through such 
by-ways and morasses of consciousness. And 
there---to me at all events—is the real potency 
and attraction of Ibsen's work; about his ultimate 
meaning, his “ message,” I care comparatively little 
—we may wrangle over that till we are black in the 
face, and still be no “ forrarder"’—but in the side- 
lights he throws on the dim places of our being, in 
the little peeps he gives us of our intimate selves, 
under the lifted corner of the veil, he satisfies that 
need of “ knowing ourselves ” (in another. sense than 
that of the old Greek philosopher), of wnderstanding, 
as no other writer I can think of—certainly no other 
dramatist—satisfies it. A word, a hint, suffices him; 
for, unlike the deity in Peer Gynt, Ibsen is nothing 
if not “economical.” A passage in this play about 
the “untasted champagne” lights up more search- 
ingly a certain phase of woman than all the 
“neurotic” novels on Messrs. Mudie’s shelves. And 
take such a sentence as this, spoken by a father in 
the first paroxysm of grief after his child's violent 
death :—“In the midst of all the agony I found 
myself speculating what we should have for dinner 
to-day.” On the stage we should laugh here—I shall 
probably laugh myself, for the theatre vulgarises 
every man Jack of us—but all the same, the truth of 
the thing, suddenly revealed by one of those little 
sidelights I spoke of, hits me full in the face, and 
makes me gasp. 

And now to the play. Its title is somewhat mis- 
leading. Little Eyolf appears only for a brief 
moment before he follows the rat-wife out to the 
fiord and is drowned; if he were not seen at all 
the play would be untouched. It is not with the 
tragedy of the child we are concerned, but with 
the tragedy of the child’s parents. Between these 
twain a phrase is constantly bandied about—“ the 
law of change”—and that might well be the title 
for the play. What that law is in the physical 
world we know; matter and energy are both in- 
destructible, they only change their form. Heat, 
light, motion, electricity are all only different modes 
of the same thing. Ibsen takes this law of the Con- 
servation of Energy into the region of ethics; he 
shows us the permanence, in transformation, of the 
will. Allmers wills “ to fill up his life’ in one way, 





his wife, Rita, in another; their wills are antagon- 
istic, then “purged” by the catastrophe of their 
child’s death, and come together at last, to blend 
harmoniously in “ good works.” In the first act 
we see Allmers troubled—as Ibsen's people always 
are, and it is of no use to protest against their 
eternal fussing about their “dirty little souls,” for 
your soul and mine are no cleaner or no less worth 
fussing about—troubled in his conscience, full of 
misgivings about “responsibility.” He has thought 
to “ fill up his life” with a book—a book on “ Responsi- 
bility,” of course—and finds it won’t do. It has 
caused him to neglect the well-being of his child—to 
be a schoolmaster rather than a father. So now he 
will act responsibility, instead of writing about it; 
devote himself to paternity, make his child a “ happy 
human being.” But Allmers is not the man of divided 
duties ; if he gives up his book for his boy, he must 
give up his wife as well. At the point where the 
father begins, the husband, that is, the lover-husband, 
must end. But Rita, too, wills to “ fill up her life,” 
and the only filling for it she cares about is this same 
lover-husband. In a scene of singular daring 
(already I can see the Licenser’s blue _ pencil 
swooping down on it !)—the wife fights to keep the 
lover-husband—fights and is worsted. And then, all 
in a moment, almost before the drama has got under 
way, the catastrophe happens. The child, lame and 
unable to swim,tumbles into the fiord and is drowned. 
To be more precise, he is lured into the water by a 
sort of witch, a Pied Piper in petticoats, called the 
“rat-wife.” We need not trouble ourselves, I sub- 
mit, to hunt for cryptic significances and “ symbols” 
in this personage; she is merely a_ ficelle—only 
different from other people's ficelles, because-of “ the 
troll” in Ibsen. The child had to die, and if the death 
can be brought about by a touch of Scandinavian 
fantasy, something weird to make one’s flesh creep, 
why, so much the better. 

The situation of affairs in the second act is 
one of high-pitched tragedy. Two grief-tortured 
creatures goad one another into frenzies of recrimi- 
nation and remorse, and, when every rag of self- 
respect has been torn off their backs, sink panting 
and exhausted in black, speechless despair. “It was 
your fault .” “No; it was yours "—and never, 
surely, have there been such grim variations on the 
old tu quoque theme as are executed by this pair. The 
husband's professed love for his boy is stripped bare 
by the woman and shown for a mockery. As for 
the woman's love for her husband—why, it was 
that which directly caused the child’s death. Read 
the passage which shows how the child fell and was 
lamed, while the pair—but I cannot venture to de- 
scribe that here. Both, then, are responsible for the 
child’s death. There was no hint of this in the first 
act, no “preparation” according to the Dumasian 
prescription—here we have another of Ibsen's peculiar 
characteristics, his “retrospective” method. You 
form your notion of his characters as the play pro- 
ceeds, and then he forces you to complete—no, not 
to complete, but to correct, to revise—these notions 
by letting fresh facts leak out about them. And so 
you have constantly to be reconsidering your posi- 
tion, constantly obliterating one image by a truer 
and fuller one. Here, I think, is one of the secrets 
of Ibsen’s mastery. For is not that exactly the 
process of life itself? Is not that the way, the 
only way, in which we get to know the people 
around us? Be that as it may, we have in this 
scene of husband and wife lashing one another into 
fury over the apportionment of their guilt for the 
child’s death, one of the most thrilling things on the 
modern stage. There is something of the same sort 
in the last act of Thérése Raquin—I can think of 
nothing else to compare with it. And now what 
new shape are they going to give to their will “to 
fill up their lives”? The wife—a true woman—can 
only think of social excitement, fresh faces, foreign 
travel; the husband turns to a woman-friend, his 
half-sister, Asta. But even that comfort fails him, 
for Asta, it soon appears, is not his sister, and close 
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friendship between them becomes impossible. This 
strikes me, let me say in passing, as the weak spot 
of the play; it is gratuitous, and, to my intelligence, 
confusing. Why introduce Asta at all? Because, 
I suppose, Ibsen must always have a “womanly 
woman” as a foil for his heroine, a Mrs. Linden for 
his Nora, a Mrs. Elvsted for his Hedda. Then why 
the notion of the sister who is no sister? Well, that 
again is an old trick of Ibsen's, the trick of playing 
with vague suggestions of incest: remember the case 
of Regina and Oswald in Ghosts. It is not a pretty 
trick. 

In the third act we have the final transformation 
of the will. You may call it, with Allmers, “a 
resurrection—transition to a higher life.” Allmers 
began by filling his life with the child—to the 
exclusion of his wife. Rita filled hers with her 
husband—to the exclusion of the child. Their wills 
were opposed, and, if the cause of separation had 
remained, disaster would have resulted. But their 
child’s death, which at first seemed so horrible a 
calamity, proves to be really their salvation. The 
woman's maternal instinct, awakened by the shock, 
seeks to spend itself not, selfishly, on one child, but 
on all children. She will gather all the neglected 
children round them to her heart. They shall all 
take little Eyolf’s place; live in his rooms; read his 
books ; play with his toys; take it in turns to sit 
in his chair at table. And in that good work, the 
man’s baulked instinct of fatherhood can find satis- 
faction, too. Henceforth, their wills are united; 
they can “fill up their lives,’ for the first time, 
together. The ideal of selfish happiness has faded, 
but in its place has come something better. 

ALLMERS: We have a heavy day of work before us, Rita. 

Rita: You will see that now and then a Sabbath peace will 
descend on us. 

A.: Then perhaps we shall know that the spirits are with us. 

* * * * * * * * 


R.: Where shall we look for them, Alfred ? 


A.: Upwards—towards the peaks. Towards the stars. And 
towards the great silence. 

R. (giving him her hand): Thanks ! 

I might speak of the poetry of this play, notably 
of the poetry in Allmers’s account of his mountain 
wanderings and in his speculations over the fiord 
that covers the body of his child; I might speak of 
the almost unbearable pathos of the mother’s wail- 
ing cry: “The crutch is floating”; I might speak of 
the wonderful rush and swirl of the catastrophe of 
Eyolf's death —but, for the present, at any rate, I 
prefer to leave the play with those solemn closing 
words still ringing in my ears: “ Upwards—towards 
the peaks. Towards the stars. And towards the 
great silence.” A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEW HEDONISM. 

Dear Srr,-—Long ago as a boy I was taught to “ tell the 
truth and shame the devil.” Your criticism upon my Playgoers’ 
Club address once more proves how foolish it is to put one’s 
trust in proverbs. Nowadays you tell the truth and shame—the 
Respectable : which, however, is much the same thing. With 
work to do and bread to earn, one simply cannot afford the time 
to answer one’s critics; one has to be content with loving them. 
And, quite seriously, I love the man, or Irishman unknown, who 
wrote the admirable article entitled “The New Hedonism ” in 
your last week’s issue. His trenchant, enthusiastic English held 
me as by a spell, and as I read I quite forgot that I was being 
birched. Moreover, I am in absolute agreement with his main 
principles; it is in his application of them that I must part 
company. Was it he or I, I wonder, who, in however humble a 
fashion, recently attempted “ to find a synthesis between the new 
humanism and Christianity” ? But is such a synthesis to be 
found in the Catholie Church?—to which certain phrases in his 
article make me strongly suspect the writer of belonging. 
However, I am not arguing with your leader-writer. As, 
evidently, he was not present at my lecture, it would be un- 
fair. I will confine myself to correcting two or three of his 








facts about a lecture the mere rumour of which evidently 
interested him, and which, at any rate, was not delivered in 
vain if it gave a journalist in quest of a subject the theme for a 
very brilliant middle, 

1. The audience at the Playgoers’ Club was not shocked, 
being as it was, and always is, perhaps the most intelligent 
audience in London, It was, naturally, a little surprised, as 
we generally are when we hear anyone speaking the truth. A 
distinguished Sunday paper bears me out in this, and speaks of 
my “ vainly trying to shock the Playgoers.” Moreover, the very 
paper from which your leader-writer somewhat ungenerously 
and indeed disingenuously quotes, only made the remark about 
the ladies in the andience as a sort of saving clause to an 
extremely enthusiastic and indeed adulatory report—from which 
my modesty prevents my quoting even in self-defence. More- 
over, if the audience did not wish to hear me, I gave them plenty 
of opportunities to say so, offering several times to discontinue 
if they preferred it. Was it my fault if they were kind enough 
to bid me proceed? The Playgoers are not babies in peram- 
bulators. Moreover, I may add that it was the ladies, I cannot 
regret to say, who mostly encouraged me to proceed. 

2. As for Mr. Grant Allen, I am quite prepared to undergo 
eternal torment, and certainly temporary persecution, with him, 
if need be. Icould not ask better company. Iam proud to be 
permitted to call him my friend, but I protest against his being 
made responsible for my philosophy. 
which I expressed I held long before I knew, or had even 
heard the name of, Mr. Grant Allen, or what he might more 
explicitly have described as the New He-and-Shedonism. 
Actually I learnt it from a writer named Shelley. 

3. I never for a moment dreamed that I was uttering a new 
evangel, though I shall presently begiu to think so! If my 
lecture had one fault, it seemed to me that it was its extreme 
obviousness. But it is just the obvious that most neods saying. 

4, Ihave certainly lectured from the pulpits of Noneonformist 
ministers, and am promised to do so again within the near 
future. But your middleman omits to say that I defended “the 
Empire ” in Dr. Clifford's chapel. 

5. I never spoke against marriage. Here is a part of what I 
said:—* The marriage of true hearts and souls which lasts 
a lifetime and perhaps continues beyond is the most blissful 
relation known to men and women. . . . But tliat is no reason 
why the exceptional happiness of the few should bs made a rule 
of misery for the many.” It was the hardship of the time- 
limit, the indecency of taking “a vow to live on together 
whether the love lasts out or not,” and the crue! arbitrary 
convention which springs from it, against which I ventured 
to plead. “If it were not for this convention,” I said, “ which 
turns the hearts of loving mothers and sisters to stone, what girl 
would need to drown herself, to murder her child, or turn 
prostitute?” It is unnatural laws, and not perfectly natural 
passions, that are responsible for most of our tragedies. 

6. Of prostitution, I asked: ‘Why is it so much less 
worse to buy a woman for a lifetime than for a few hours ? 
Coarse people mate coarsely under the most favourable ecclesias- 
tical circumstances.” And I ask the question again. 

7. Also, I would ask how does my critic mske Christ out to 
be “ the Founder of marriage,” seeing that he is obviously the 
founder of an unnatural system of celibacy, which has been 
known from its beginning to be, except in the case of a few 
inspired bachelors, an absurd fantastic hypocrisy ? 

8. As to my “ first visit to Paris,” is my critic unsophisticated 
enough to suppose that a visit to the Moulin Rouge, with its 
grotesque schoolboy indecencies, is likely to have “ bewildered 
with the dazzle of life” one who, young as he may be, has not 
lived unvisited by those experiences which chasten and solemnise, 
and which certainly insure one against such absurdly gross and 
simple satisfactions. 

I referred to Paris, partly humorously, and mainly to remark 
upon the spirit of reasonable decorum I found there, and the 
‘common-sense and charitable public opinion, which recognises 
the diversity of human constitution and taste, and does not allow 
one set of people, who happen to enjoy one way of amusing 
themselves, to tyrannise over another set who prefer another.” 

9. Your critic makes the curious misstatement that I de- 
clared the “sinners” in a minority, deducing from his own 
blunder my ignorance of the world. What I said was, of course, 
the precise opposite. “I suppose,” I said, “that it will be ad- 
mitted (even by the saints themselves) that the sinners of the 
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world far outnumber the saints...” But, “ why,” I continued, 
“is it that the sinners, willy-nilly, must submit to the rule of 
the saints? Is it not that the saints are better organised?” 

Of course, I used the words “ sinners” and “ saints” with 
humorous licence, and explained that by sinner I did not mean 
“the ead, the coarse drunkard, the roisterer, the cruel seducer 
of women,” but “ the average good-natured man of the world.” 

10. In conelusion, your critic, by a rash habit of generalising 
on insufficient data, misses the main business of my lecture, 
to which the sex question was secondary—the question 
of Public Interference in Private Morals; how far it should 
extend, and with what it should concern itself. Neither 
space nor time will permit me to develop the matter 
here, and as I intend priating my lecture, with others, in 
the spring, it is happily unnecessary. However, I will say that, 
to my thinking, in morals as morals public legislation has no 
right to interfere, and that its only concern is with public safety 
and public decorum. “ Vices,” I said, *‘ which interfere with 
the public health and safety, the publie peace and the public 
decency, are matters for publie legislation ; but vices which only 
ruin one’s own constitution, and merely destroy one’s prospects 
in life, are matters for personal choice, personal remorse, and, 
perhaps, Divine retribution.” This, I still hold, is truth, and 
shall prevail—when truth shall have escaped from the bottom of 
that well in which the British Public contiaues to imprison her. 


RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 


[We think, on the whole, Mr. Le Gallienne’s explanation, whose 
civil spirit we acknowledge, fairly justifies the interpretation 
we placed on his philosophy. He says above he never spoke 
against marriage ; but if his language in the next sentences 
about “the exceptional happiness of the few being made a 
rule of misery forthe many,” and “ the hardship of the time. 
limit,” does not constitute speaking against marriage—which 
is aunion “for better, for worse,” and not for better only, or 
while attractions last—in the approved strain of the philo- 
sopher of free-love, then either he or we must be using terms 
without understanding their meaning. Moreover, he tells us 
he learnt his view of marriage from Shelley. The point he de- 
sires to make in paragraph 7, we confess we do not quite see. 
The rest of his main points, where they do not in substance 
confirm our interpretation of the lecture, are statements in 
which we can readily acquiesce, since they arenot simply truth, 
but truism to the degree of platitude—like that venerable 
distinction between public and private morals in the last 
paragraph. We should add that we did not depend onthe 
newspaper reports for our data as to what took place at the 
Playgoers’ Clu, but had accoun's both of the lecture and the 
speeches in reply to it from persons who were presen’.—Ep. 
SPEAKER. | 


Srr,— May I be allowed a very brief answer to your article 
on “ The New Hedonixm?” You speak by name of my “ruth. 
less egoism.”” Now, if you will look at the article on “ The 
New Hedonism” in the Fortnightly Review (which you eaunot 
yet have done), you will see that I regard Hedonism not as 
egoistic, but, ou the contrary, as the purest humanitarianism. 
Iu particular, on the subject of prostitution, to which you 
specially refer, my attitude (there and always) is the extreme 
opposite of that which you attribute to me. I did not hear my 
friend Mr. Le Gallienne’s lecture, so I cannot say whether T 
could agree with him or not; but, for myself, I have always 
regarded, and still regard, prostitution as a degrading slavery 
for women, and my whole efforts in this direction have been 
intended to rouse publie feeling to a sense of its horrors. I 
have never been content to sit down and regard this odions 
plague-spot as a necessary evil; and, becanse I oppose it tooth 
and nail, I am exposed to attacks such as yours of last Saturday. 
I do not wish to argue the question; buat I do wish to tell your 
readers emphatically, in the plainest words, that I hate and 
loathe prostitution, and every sexual abnormality, as wholly 
alien to my conception of Hedonism.—Faithfully yours, 

Hind Head, December 18th. GRANT ALLEN. 


{We should be very sorry to have misrepresented Mr. Grant 
Allen, and we print with pleasure the protest which he makes 
above. But it is he who misrepresents orrather misapprehends 
us. We did not attribute to him any such attitude on the 
subject of prostitution as he supposes. We spoke of the 
ruthless egoism of his hedonism becaus: we hold that 
hedonism is by its nature egoistic, and, in its logical po-s'- 
bilities, ruthless; although we are aware that Mr. Allen 
holds that it ean be altruistic and humanitarian. He 
founds himself in this upon an ethic deduced from evolution, 
and we argued that evolution did not furnish such an ethie, 
and that between his hedonism and his humanitarianism 
Mr. Allen was involved ina dilemma. He is mistaken in 
supposing we had not read his article in the Fortnightly ; 





we read it when it appeared, and commented upon it in these 
columns at the time.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


“THE WAY WITH THE PEERS” AND THE WORK 
OF NEXT SESSION. 

Srr,—Yon ask, in your last issue, for an expression of 
opinion on the question of the House of Lords. I give mine 
with great diffidence. 

The question as to the existence of one or two Chambers will 
no more be before the country at the next election than will the 


abolition of the Monarchy. This point can therefore be dis- 
missed as being outside practical polities. The demand of the 
Leeds Conference was very simple. It was, that any Bill which 
had passed all the necessary stages in the House of Commons 
should become the law of the land in the same session. By this 
the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords would be abso- 
lute, but not necessarily unqualified, 

There seems to be no objection to the House of Lords 
attempting to revise a Bill in respect to its details, and sending 
it back to the House of Commons so altered for further con- 
sideration. To prevent, however, any Bill being killed in 
consequence of the House of Lords deliberately delaying those 
revisions so long that the House of Commons would not have 
the time to reaffirm its decision, a limit of time must be given 
to the House of Lords as to when each Bill sent to it shall be 
returned to the House of Commons. For example, if a Bill be 
sent to the House of Lords on the 20th of June, notice shall be 
given to it by the House of Commons that if that Bill be not 
returned by the 30th of June, it will de facto become law, subject 
to the veto of the Crown. The que-tion as to the number of 
days that the House of Lords|is to bo allowed, could be settled 
by the executive Government of the day, or by the Speaker, and 
should not be discussed in the House of Commons. After the 
House of Commons has settled as to whether it accep‘s or rejects 
the proposals of the Lords, the Bill shali—of course, subject to 
the aforesaid veto—be passed into law. 

Perhaps you will allow me to take this opportunity of giving 
my opinion, as an unofficial member of the House of Commons, 
as to the management of next session. To save argument, I 
will assume that, as regards the House of Lords, the cup requires 
more filling, and that the Government are going to endeavour to 
make it a bumper. Let, then, the Government proceed from the 
beginning of the session upon the line of least resistance. After 
the Queen's Speech is disposed of, the House of Lords resolution 
should be produced and laid on the table. By do ng this, endless 
friction would be got rid of, and, being a straightforward course, 
it would meet with the general approval of the country. The 
next business should then be to pass three Bills in the following 
order oom 

1. For all elections being held on one day. 
2. For the abolition of p'ural voriag at elections. 
3. For the simplification of registration. 


After which should come the two following Bills :— 


1. For disestablishing the English Chureh in Wales. 
2. For giving Ireland her required land reform. 


In order to carry these five measures, all of first-class importance, 
the closure, gag, guillotine, and time-limits must be unmercifully 
used and put into foree. 

Lastly should be passed the House of Lords resolution, to be 
followed by a mane election on the new register. 

A meeting of the party should be called next month, at 
which the Prime Minister should make a frank statement that 
this programme will be adhered to, and that if the business is 
not finished by August an autumn sitting would be held to 
complete it.—Yours faithfully, H. 8. Leon. 

Bletchley, Bucks, December 16th, 1894. 





Srr,—I believe the great majority of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland would favour a Single Chamber, as against 
the Bicameral system, if such au issue were submitted to an 
universal suffrage vote. Such a question, however, is not likely 
to ask for an auswer from the electorate iu this manner, except 
in the event of a revolution; and revolutions are rarely in order 
in the process of developing your British institutions. The issue 
which is now actnally before the popular judgment is not what 
would be an ideal democratic Legislature. and how to obtain it, 
but what is the best and surest means of making the present 
Elective Chamber the absolute and operative ‘ predominant 
partner ” in the existing Parliameatary plan. 

The way or method which appeals for approval to the common 
sense of most democrats is th» abolition of the veto-power of the 
House of Lords. The “limitation” remedy favoured by some 
Liberals will never do. It would not meet with that enthusiastic 
endorsement in the constituencies which would be required in 
order to create the necessiry popular force with which to carr 
such a reform a3 is demanded against the Tories and their allies. 
Moreover, the power of the Lords is already curtailed in the 
matter of Money Bills, and obviously the next logical step in the 
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improvement of the law-making institution is the sweeping away 
of such legislative machinery as once performed, perhaps, some 
useful Parliamentary work, when parties were more or less 
evenly balanced in the Upper Chamber, but which machinery has 
now become the political property of the aristocracy, and is used 
to subserve, not a constitutional function of the Legislature, but 
the purpose of seeuring the protection and priority of class 
interests. 

The subversion of this class power by the abolition of the 
Lords’ veto on the action of the House of Commons is what the 
growing evil of this Tory usurpation of Parliamentary authority 
demands, and nothing less will satisfy the exigencies of the case. 
The populer force or electoral mandate necessary to carry a 
measure which might propose to give the Lords the privilege of 
playing at veto for one session would suffice to settle the ques- 
tion on the definite and rational basis of making the deliberative 
action of the Commons constitutionally unquestioned, and un- 
questionable except by the only Supreme Court of Appeal—the 
people. That this can be done without shutting up the Gilded 
Chamber altogether is as plain as is the fact that the same 
remedy has been successfully applied to the exercise of the 
prerogative of the Sovereign without the abolition of the Throne. 
And, as your able correspondent “ Historiecus ” points out in last 
week’s SPEAKER, this is the historical method by which your 
British institutions have been evolved—Ireland being, fortu- 
nately, I think, more given to drastic habits of reform. 

Let the House of Lords remain as long as it can stand as the 
sign of social vanity and of legislative impotency. While it 
cannot hurt or hinder the people’s rights or liberties its existence 
as an advisory Assembly without 9 ae power will be no 
impediment to progress, It will fill the place of what might be 
an Elective Second Chamber endowed with power to obstruct 
the popular will, like that of the reactionary American Senate. 
The next best remedy to that of a Single Chamber is the shortest 
eut to what will be, virtually, an Unicameral system of rule and 
of law-making, and this is what is practically demanded in the 
Resolutions of the Leeds Conference.— Yours truly, 

Ballybrack, December 19th, 1894. Micwaet Davitt. 


Srr.—In your article on “ The Way with the Peers,” you 
say, “ We shall gladly have the views uf our readers upon it.” 
I therefore express my opinions, which, as a Radical of some- 
what extreme notions, are decidedly against either ending or 
mending the House of Lords. 

If politicians do not take existing facts into consideration, 
they must fail to attain their objects. To end the House of 
Lords would throw all the great interest and influence of the 
Peers into the House of Commons, and anyone who will deny or 
question their great influenve, not only as landlords, but as men, 
eannot be aware of the facts. The House of Commons would 
not improbably be dominated by the Peers for some time to 
come if the House of Lords were ended. : 

If it were mended, the House of Lords would acquire ter 
power than it has now by virtue of the amendments, which must 
be in the direction of improving its constitution, and, therefore, 
giving it a better hold on the people. 

The only alternative is to deprive it of its veto, as the Crown 
has been deprived, or has given it up, for a great part of this 
century. 

Depriving the House of Lords of its veto seems to me to be 
a simple process which would benefit beyond measure both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Honse of Lords might be left precisely as it is, with 
the exception that Bills sent up by the House of Commons 
must be read a first and second time, be committed, and 
returned to the Commons with the alterations made under the 
criticism of the Lords; then, on being sent a second time to the 
Lords, Bills must be read a third time and sent to the Crown 
for the Royal Assent. The Lords should retain all their powers 
of bringing in Bills of their own, and sending them to the 
House of Commons, which, when returned to them by the 
Commons, might be in the same position as Bills sent to them 
for the first time from the Commons, and would undergo a 
double criticism. 

The effect of this change. which does not sound very 
revolutionary, considering that the veto of the Crown has died 
a natural death, would be that the Lords would gradually, in 
the course of time, give up all their party polities, as distinct 
from — polities or national policy in general. They would 
have their sympathies with the parties in the other House; but, 
as they could not either support or destroy their measures, a 
patriotic criticism of a very high class would take the place of 
party action destructive of the policy of the House returned by 
a majority of the people. 

ere would be no longer any motive for a Whip to bring up 

all the Peers who never otherwise take part in the business of 

the House, and, by a process of natural selection, the House of 

Lords would consist of the pick of their order. Certain great 

offices—such as the Secretary of State for Foreign, Home, and 

— affairs—might, as a rule, be held advantageously by 
eera. 





I consider this change would cause a great elevation of the 
Peers in public estimation. The criticism of such men—and 
women, too, perhaps, sitting as Peeresses—unbiassed by party 
feeling, would be of infinite value, especially in the details of a 
measure, and the House of Commons would look forward with 
satisfaction, rather than with dread. to a refined and learned 
debate on a Bill, altered in Committee under the stress of 
party to the detriment of the original proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The grand result would be to get rid of party action in 
the Lords, and raise the House to a pitri tie body of men of 
the highest culture, whe would deal with a measure as it would 
affect the alteration of the Law and its interpre‘ation in the 
Law Courts, as well as its effect on the prosper.ty of the people. 

I should look forward to a very great improvement in the 
House of Lords. The ery that it is an hereditary and not a 
representative Chamber would d'e out. Its heredty is a 
scientific fact; nearly all qualities being inherited, as we know 
very well by our horses, cattle, and dogs, it is unscientific to 
object to it. And the same may be said of education, which the 
wealth and position of the Lords usually ensure, Even if the 
Lords were expected to marry Girton girls, as Mr. Labouchere 
humorously, and scientifically also, suggested, something might 
be lost of the high-bred Peeresses, with their supreme social 
qualities. 

It may not be a very Radical notion to suggest that the 
culture and manners of the Peers are worth keeping, even at the 
cost of very large estates and’ great individual wealth. Their 
fine manners, very high culture, and almost univgrsal philan- 
thropy —of course, from their point of view—at least amongst the 

rominent Peers, are qualities of great social value not to be 
fightly laid aside in e msider‘ng the moral, as well as physical, 
welfare and happiness of a people. Such a change in the House 
of Lords might induce superior persons to enter it now shy of 
such an honour. Lord Tennyson was ridiculed by men of letters 
for accepting a peerage. Men like Professor Huxley and other 
leaders of thought would greatly strengthen the House; and 
wealth, in the ease of merchants and brewers, would no longer 
be considered a qualification. 

If, as I expect, the loss of the veto would make the House of 
Lords the very best Second Chamber that the world has ever 
seen, with all the virtues and none of the faults of other Second 
Chamber-, the most brilliant debating assembly ever known— 
passion and prejudice being useless, and argument alone being 
effective—it will be well for the Lords to consent to it before 
worse evils befall.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Woodtown, Horrabridge, South Devon, 


December 19th, 1894. W. F. CoLurer, 


Sr1r,—The gratitude of all true friends of Liberalism is due 
to you for the powerful appeal you make for a fuller discussion 
than has yet taken place of the various methods by which the 
Lords may be deprived of their present power. How loose and 
indeterminate are the views prevailing among Liberals in 
different parts of the country as to the line of action to be 
adopted is evident from the fact that of three representative 
Liberal conferences that have been held to consider the question, 
one has declared in favour of the abolition of the veto, another 
for the total abolition of the House of Lords, and the third for 
the abolition of the hereditary principle. While it is possible 
to regard this divergence of opinion as a healthy indication of the 
robustness of Liberal feeling against the Lords, I confess I should 
await the contest that is before us with much more equanimity 
if there was a clearer appreciation than there appears to be of 
the effect aud extent of the limitation of the veto, thereby 
enabling the whole mind of Liberalism to be turned in one 
direction, instead of argument and energy being wasted in 
connection with some aspects of the Lords question, which, 
although important enough in their way, are outside the im- 
mediate concern of the Liberal party. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that if our policy 1s to be in the direction of the 
limitation of the powers of the Second Chamber, the principle 
of hereditary succession must, for the time being, remain un- 
touched. e can deal with the veto or with the hereditary 

rinciple. I submit it is undesirable that we shall attempt to 
Heal with both at the same time. Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Devonport leaves no doubt that it is in the directiou of limitation 
of powers our policy is to be found, and that the Second Chamber 
that is to be allowed to exist in future is to be subordinate and 
not co-ordinate with the representative chamber. 

Before indicating my own preference, may I be allowed to 
enumerate the different ways in which I conceive it possible for 
the veto policy to be carried out? These are :— 

1. By placing the Lords on absolutely the same footing as 
the Crown, i.e., they. may retain the right to approve but not to 
disapprove of legislation passed by the Commons. To all 
intents and purposes this would be tantamount to the total 
abolition of the Chamber. 

2. By allowing the Lords to delay a measure for a limited 
period, at the expiration of which it would pass into law, unless, 
in the interval, the House of Commons reversed its original 
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decision. This method I regard as difficult of acceptance, 
because of the door it would leave open to the Peers to make 
the closing work of a Liberal House of Commons absolutely 
nugatory. 

3. By limiting to one time only the power of the Lords to 
deal with a Bill. Thus, if they sent a Bill back to the Commons 
on the Second Reading, the Commons would by resolution 
declare their adhesion to their Bill, and here the interference of 
the Lords would end. It would thus be for the Lords to decide 
whether they would reject a Bill on the Second Reading and 
thus forfeit their opportunity of introducing amendments. In 
the event of the Second Reading being permitted, the Commons 
could by one resolution deal with all the amendments submitted, 
accepting any that were considered desirable, and rejecting all 
regarded as objectionable. 

4. By enabling the Lords to have two separate opportunities 
for dealing with a Bill passed by the Commons—first on the 
Second Reading stage, and, assuming they defeated the Bill, 
and the Commons adhered to their original position, giving 
them a second opportunity with regard to amendments, thus 
necessitating a second resolution by the Commons. 

While these various methods will, no doubt, he put forward 
for consideration in due time, the proposal that hits the Lords 
hardest is, I venture to say, the one that will be most popular 
with the Liberal rank and file. My own desire is that the inter- 
ference of the Lords should be placed on the same level as that 
of the Crown; but I can quite understand supporters of a 
Second Chamber desiring that the Lords should still retain the 
gg to compel re-consideration on the part of the Commons. 

n this case it would have to be made clear that the Commons 

could in the course of the same session, by a brief resolution, 
defeat any action of the Lords. It is the absolute supremacy of 
the House of Commons over the House of Lords that is the 
object in view, and whether or not it is necessary to pass a 
separate resolution on each Bill rejected by the Lords is a 
inatter of only secondary importance. 

Whatever form the resolution that is to embody the poliey of 
the Government may finally take, it is to be hoped that it will 
boldly forward the maximum of the Liberal demand, and 
eave the future to'define the minimum of concession. “ Politics,” 
Mr. Morley has said, “are a field where action is one long second- 
best, and where the choice constantly lies between two blunders.” 
It is too much to hope that before the Lords controversy is 
settled it will not be necessary to make some small concessions, 
and it is therefore all the more imperative that the Government 
should at the outset identify themselves with a plan that shall at 
once be bold, comprehensive, and effective—Yours faithfully, 

Ivy Lodge, Dunmow, 


December 19th. J. H. DaLzieL. 


Srr,—You are repeating in regard to a new stage of the 
House of Lords controversy the signal service you rendered the 
Liberal party at the stage which preceded the Leeds Conference. 
It was you who first in this controversy put forward the sugges- 
tion that the abolition of the veto was, having regard to all 
the cireums'ances, the practical object to work for. You 
are not exactly the earliest pioneer of the idea, nor have you 
claimed to be. Mr. John Bright, many years ago, in a previous 
controversy, recommended this policy, and Lord Herschell, 
also before you, diseussed it favourably. But you were the 
first in this period to make this a question of practical 
— You seized the “psychological moment” for 
aunching the idea, and laboured to concentrate attention 
upon it. The Press and the country, eager for guidance, 
followed your lead, and the result was the Leeds anti-veto 
resolution. Since the response of Ministers to that resolution a 
certain amount of confusion has again arisen—owing largely to 
certain irrelevant talk about second chambers—and you are now 
labouring to clear the air once more. These are services for 
which you deserve the gratitude of Liberalism, and I, as one 
Liberal, desire to thank you for them. 

I take it that the air is by now so far cleared that attention 
is once more riveted on the abolition of the veto. No Liberal 
who thinks can fail to see that this is the necessary, and the 
adequate, complement of the work begun by the Reform Biil of 
1852, and that it is, to borrow an expression of your own, the 
solution “in harmony with the national evolution of the consti- 
tution.” The more minute. question on which you invite your 
readers’ opinicns is whether the Lords’ veto should be abolished 
absolutely, or whether their absolute veto should be abolished 
and a suspensory veto established in its place—a veto which 
would have effect against Bills for one session only. 

Most Liberals will be naturally inclined to prefer the aboli- 
tion of the veto root and branch. But, though at first inclined that 
way myself, and though fully alive tothe drawbacks of the other 
alternatives, I have come at length to give my vote for the sus- 
pensory veto. I believe in the desirability not so much of 
checks upon the House of Commons as of ensuring that the 
“sober second thought” of the nation shall have approved, 
before they are passed into law, important measures as to which 
there is reasonable ground for questioning whether the mind of 
the nation was thoroughly made up. The six months’ interval 





during which a Bill would be suspended by the action of the 


. Lords would give public opinion an opportunity to express itself 


through the Press, public meetings, and its other numerous 
agencies. A government would learn pretty clearly by this 
means whether public opinion was emphatic enough in favour of 
the particular measnre. If it were not, the Government would 
not go on with the measure ; if it were, they would go on with it 
and pass it over the Lords’ heads. 

My private conviction is that if you have not a sus- 
yensory veto there will grow up an irresistible case for the 
IP and as between these two devices the suspensory 
veto is, to my view, (1) more in harmony with the British Con- 
stitution, (2) cheaper, and (3) on the whole, likely to prove the 
more effective check and balance. 

I am alive to the possibility of the Lords nagging Liberal 
Governments by suspending every measure they passed. But 
this is a matter which remains for the test of experience. If 
the Lords acted in this way, it would certainly be a signal for 
doing away with even the suspensory veto; knowing this, they 
will hardly be likely so to misbehave. 

There is another consideration which is not to be despised by 
the thoughtful—namely, that by leaving the Lords some vestige 
of power, while rendering them harmless, you prevent them from 
losing their self-respect.—Y ours truly, ES.H 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND BRITISH TRADE, 


Srr,.—In the article in THe Speaker of the 15th inst. 
upon M. de Lesseps, you refer to the Suez Canal in the following 
terms :—‘‘ England . . . has seen her Indian Empire and her 
Australasian Colonies drawn closer to her, and her mighty trade 
with the East immensely increased, facilitated, and cheapened 
by the Suez Canal.” 

No one will question the fact that India and Australasia 
have been drawn closer to the Mother Country, nor that the 
trade between them and her has been “immensely cheapened” 
by the Suez Canal. But that the “ mighty trade” has been, so 
far as England is concerned, either “immensely increased” or 
“ facilitated,” is open to the gravest doubt. Previous to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, England was the dock, the ware- 
house, the merchant, the broker, the banker, as well as the 
carrier, of all the exports of all those possessions. But now a 
large proportion of that trade has been “facilitated” to other 
European markets—to Russia, Italy, Germany, France, and 
Belgium. 

Of course, no one would suggest that to the Suez Canal are 
due the abnormally low prices which now obtain for almost all 
the products of the East and of Australasia; but surely it is 
beyond question that, with the solitary exception of the shipping 
interest—_which happily has immensely increased—almost every 
other industry carried on between the Mother Country and her 
Eastern possessions and Colonies has, directly or indirectly, 
seriously suffered thereby.—I remain, yours truly, 


CoMMERCE. 





DECEMBER SONG. 





We would thy laureate be 
And tune for thee, 

O cruel Winter, churlish king, 

Grim lord of dearth, and ice, and snow, 

That com’st with footstep hard and slow 

Across the brown and withered leaves 

To store thy diamonds in our eaves? 

Who would thy triumph sing ? 


No heralds thine as they, 
In bright array, 

That weave for Spring her rainbow dress ; 
Brave maids, they greet her waking hour— 
Primrose, Lent lily, and wind-flower. 
What though thy frosty mandate’s writ 
On twinkling lattice-panes—can it 

Command our tenderness ? 


Yet giv'n to thee is grace 
Of noblest place 

*"Mong seasons of our changing earth. 
For He Who rules each yearly round 
Was lowly born on wintry ground. 
Yea, Winter brings the Christmas time ; 
White Winter, ringing Christmas chime, 

Rings in the White Christ's birth. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





R. L. S 


FYVHE Editor asks me to speak of Stevenson this 

week: because, since the foundation of THE 
SPEAKER, as each new book of Stevenson’s appeared, 
I have had the privilege of writing about it here. 
So this column, too, shall be filled ; at what cost ripe 
journalists will understand, and any fellow-cadet of 
letters may guess. 


For when the telegram came, early on Monday 
morning, what was our first thought, as soon as the 
immediate numbness of sorrow passed and the selfish 
instinct began to reassert itself (as it always does) 
and whisper “What have J lost? What is the 
difference to me ’"’ Was it not something like this— 
“ Put away books and paper and pen. Stevenson is 
dead. Stevenson is dead, and now there is nobody 
left to write for.” Our children and grandchildren 
shall rejoice in his books; but we of this generation 
possessed in the living man something that they 
will not know. So long as he lived, though it were 
far from Britain—though we had never spoken to 
him and he, perhaps, had barely heard our names— 
we always wrote our best for Stevenson. To him 
each writer amongst us—small or more than small 
—had been proud to have carried his best. That 
best might be poor enough. So long as it was not 
slipshod, Stevenson could forgive. While he lived, 
he moved men to put their utmost even into 
writings that quite certainly would never meet his 
eye. Surely another age will wonder over this 
curiosity of letters—that for five years the needle 
of literary endeavour in Great Britain has quivered 
towards a little island in the South Pacific, as to its 
magnetic pole. 


Yet he founded no school, though most of us 
from time to time have poorly tried to copy him. 
He remained altogether inimitable, yet never seemed 
conscious of his greatness. It was native in him to 
rejoice in the successes of other men at least as much 
as in his own triumphs. One almost felt that, so 
long as good books were written, it was no great 
concern to him whether he or others wrote them. 
Born with an artist's craving for beauty of expres- 
sion, he achieved that beauty with infinite pains 
confident in romance and in the beneficence of joy, 
he cherished the flame of joyous romance with more 
than Vestal fervour, and kept it ardent in a body 
which Nature, unkind from the beginning, seemed to 
delight in visiting with more unkindness—a “ soul's 
dark cottage, battered and decayed” almost from 
birth. And his books leave the impression that he 
did this chiefly from a sense of duty: that he 
laboured and kept the lamp alight chiefly be- 
cause, for the time, other and stronger men did 
not. 


Had there been another Scott, another Dumas— 
if I may change the image—to take up the torch of 
romance and run with it, I doubt if Stevenson would 
have offered himself. I almost think in that case 
he would have consigned with Nature and sat at 
ease, content to read of new Ivanhoes and new 
D’Artagnans: for-—let it be said again-——-no man had 
less of the ignoble itch for merely personal success. 
Think, too, of what the struggle meant for him: 
how it drove him unquiet about the world, if some- 
where he might meet with a climate to repair the 
constant drain upon his feeble vitality ; and how at 
last it flung him, as by a “sudden freshet,” upon 
Samoa—to die “far from Argos, dear land of 
home.” 


And then consider the brave spirit that carried 
him—the last of a great race—along this far and 
difficult path; for it is the man we must consider 
now, not, for the moment, his writings. Fielding’s 


voyage to Lisbon was long and tedious enough; but 
almost the whole of Stevenson's life has heen a 








voyage to Lisbon, a voyage in the very penumbra of 
death. Yet Stevenson spoke always as gallantly as 


his great predecessor. Their “cheerful stoicism,” 
which allies his books with the best British breed- 
ing, will keep them classical as long as our nation 
shall value breeding. It shines to our dim eyes now, 
as we turn over the familiar pages of “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” and from page after page — in sen- 
tences and fragments of sentences —“It is not 
altogether ill with the invalid after all” . 
“Who would project a serial novel after Thackeray 
and Dickens had each fallen in mid-course.” 
[He had two books at least in hand and uncom- 
pleted, the papers say.] ‘“ Who would find heart 
enough to begin to live, if he dallied with the con- 
sideration of death?” “What sorry and 
pitiful quibbling all thisis!” . . . “It is better to 
live and be done with it, than to die daily in the 
sick-room. By all means begin your folio; even if 
the doctor does not give you a year, even if he 
hesitates over a month, make one brave push and 
see what can be accomplished in a week. . . . For 
surely, at whatever age it overtake the man, this is 
to die young. The noise of the mallet and 
chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly 
done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of 
glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots 
into the spiritual land.” . “O toiling hands 
of mortals! O unwearied feet, travelling ye know 
not whither ! Little do ye know your own 
blessedness, for to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true success is to 
labour.” 


As it was in “ Virginibus Puerisque,” so is it in 
the last essay in his last book of essays :— 


“And the Kingdom of Heaven is of the childlike, of those 
who are easy to please, who love and who give pleasure. 
Mighty men of their hands, the smiters, and the builders, and 
the judges, have lived long and done sternly, and yet preserved 
this lovely character; and among our carpet interests and 
twopenny concerns, the shame were indelible if we should lose 
it. Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all morality : 
they are the perfect duties... .” 


I remember now (as one remembers little things 
at such times) that, when first I heard of his going 
to Samoa, there came into my head (Heaven knows 
why) a trivial, almost ludicrous passage from his 
favourite, Sir Thomas Browne: a passage beginning 
“He was fruitlessly put in hope of advantage by 
change of Air, and imbibing the pure Aérial Nitre of 
those Parts; and therefore, being so far spent, he 
quickly found Sardinia in Tivoli, and the most 
heathful Air of little effect, where Death had set her 
Broad Arrow. .. .” A statelier sentence of the same 
author occurs to me now—“ To live indeed, is to be 
again ourselves, which bring not only a hope, but an 
evidence in noble believers, it is all one to lie in St. 
Innocent’s Churchyard, as in the sands of Egypt. 
Ready to be anything in the ecstacy of being ever, 
and as content with six foot as the moles of 
Adrianus.” 


This one lies, we are told, on a mountain-top, 
overlooking the Pacific. At first it seemed so much 
easier to distrust a News Agency than to accept 
Stevenson's loss. “O captain, my captain | ts 
One needs not be an excellent writer to feel that 
writing will be thankless work, now that Stevenson 
is gone. But the papers by this time leave no room 
for doubt. “A grave was dug on the summit of 
Mount Pala, 1,300 feet above the sea. The coffin 
was carried up the hill by Samoans with great diffi- 
culty, a track having to be cut through the thick 
bush which covers the side of the hill from the base 
to the peak.” For the good of man, his father and 
grandfather planted the high sea-lights upon the 
Inchcape and the Tyree Coast. He, the last of their 
line, nursed another light and tended it. Their 
lamps still shine upon the Bell Rock and the Skerry- 
vore ; and—-though in alien seas, upon a rock o 
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exile—this other light shall continue, unquenchable 
by age, beneficent, serene. a Se te 








REVIEWS. 
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CHRIST IN ART. 

THe Lire or Curist AS REPRESENTED IN ART. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. London: A. & C. 
Black. 

HIS is a very elegant volume, handsomely bound, 

well printed on good paper, and profusely and in- 
terestingly illustrated, though the illustrations are by 
no means of uniform merit. The literary matter is dis- 
tinguished by Archdeacon Farrar's familiar qualities 
of style and treatment. He has laid under contribu- 
tion many masters of criticism, and has embodied in 
his text some of their choicest passages of description 
and exposition. From the book much may be learned, 
not only as to the history of religious art, but as to 
the attitude of the early and medieval Church to 
pictorial representation, especially of the Saviour. 

The book is, unhappily, marred by various defects, 

many of them due, no doubt, to haste in passing 

through the press. Thus, to select a few typical 
instances from the first few pages, we have “ Veret- 
schlagen” for Verestchagin ; and: “ Melito of Sardis 

(A.D. 160), in his ‘Key to Metaphors,’ says, ‘ Fish: 

Christ.’ Origen long before had written, ‘ Christ is 

metaphorically called the “ Fish”’”—on which we 

have two things to say: (1) Melito belongs to the 
second, Origen to the third, century, and so the 
latter could not have written “long before” the 
former ; and (2) the work here cited is not Melito’s, 
but a medieval forgery, as the Archdeacon may 
learn if he consults the “Studien und Kritiken” 

for 1857. The date of the promulgation of the Im- 

maculate Conception is given as “1884” for 1854. A 

sentence on page 104, which refers to three pictures 

which he had just before mentioned, classifies them 
as the “former,” the “second,” and the “latter,” 
instead of the “ first,” “ second,” and “third or last.” 

There are many similar instances of haste, and 

they seriously affect the value and quality of a 

work for which there was distinct room, and for 

which, we may add, the room still remains. 

For we need to have Christian art treated not 
simply as art, but as the creation and expression of 
the religious imagination. There is nothing which 
more truly reflects the character and mind of an age 
than its religious art, but it is impossible to criticise 
it intelligently and historically without reference to 
the soil on which it grew, the time in which it 
lived, the spirit and ideal which it expressed. Its 
whole significance can never be exhausted in 
questions of technique, nor the language it speaks 
be completely understood and translated by the 
student of mere form and colour and handling. The 
ideas it labours to embody, and the forms it seeks to 
embody them in, are rich materials for the student of 
Christian belief. There is, for example, a point much 
emphasised by Archdeacon Farrar. In early Christian 
art there is a remarkable absence of what may be 
termed the pictorial representation of the Passion; 
but in medieval art the Passion shares the place 
of honour with the Nativity and Infancy. What 
gives to the latter its pre-eminence, again, is the cult 
of the Virgin. The child is painted for the mother 
rather than the mother for the child. But when 
the emphasis falls upon the Saviour Himself, the 
Passion in one or other of its stages—the suffering, 
the dying, or the dead Christ—are the things that 
the medieval artist loves. But in the simple and 
childlike creations of early art He appears either 
as a glorious and godlike youth; or the Shepherd 
with the rescued lamb; or the Master, radiant and 
beautiful, surrounded by His disciples; or as the 
Lord of Life, waking the dead from their slumbers 
by His quickening wand or hand—never as the 
crucified and buried. This remarkable difference 





represents the difference in the Christian ideal; the 
dream of the early Church was of its living Lord. 
Its look was not simply backward, but upward and 
forward. The Person it believed in had not 
simply died, but lived; and they loved to think of 
Him as the Living, untouched by passion, unwasted 
by suffering, victorious over death. But the growth 
of thought and the sadder experience of humanity 
made the medieval mind turn back to the agony as 
the supreme and memorable thing in His person 
and history. It may be said to have been the 
creation of a period of despair, or, as it were, of a 
pessimism which had, because of its ownsore suffering, 
the feeling of affinity with Him who had suffered the 
death of the Cross; and so its mind, both as to itself 
and Him, was naturally expressed in the apotheosis 
of His Passion and His pain. This penetrated all its 
art, and was embodied as much in the cathedrals 
which the great picture adorned as in the picture 
itself. To piety it seemed as if the contemplation of 
suffering was the contemplation of divine pity, and 
the means of humbling into the dust the proud 
spirit of the man for whom this suffering was 
endured. In the older ideal the conception was 
higher than in the later, though it was a remarkable 
achievement of art as art thus to idealise agony and to 
sublime it into a symbol of divine pity. What 
achieved this feat was indeed the highest art; but 
it was as little Christian in the primitive sense as it 
was pagan. The beautiful sense of form and of 
godlike majesty in the sculpture of Phidias was 
more traly Christian than the morbid anatomy, 
even though used to express the notion of divine 
pity, which was worked into the aspect and form of 
the Crucified by the great painters of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

It is possible, then, to consider the great Italian 
masters in one way as painters, in another as organs 
and exponents of the religious idea. But there is 
another thing which the subject of this book sug- 
gests—viz, the extraordinary change in the attitude 
of the Christian mind as to the use of the picture or 
image in worship. In the early Church the feeling 
against the use in worship of pictorial repre- 
sentations of the Saviour was universal. The 
image of deity was to it the very note of paganism ; 
the absence of such image one of the essential notes 
of Christianity. Origen held that the only statues 
that became God were not those made by human 
handicraft, but those formed within us by the word 
of God—the virtues which copied the sinless Christ. 
Man, it was held, was the only image of God, and he 
could make no other. Eusebius took from a woman 
two pictures which she called Christ and Paul, for, 
he said, to allow them would seem asif we could 
“carry our God about in a representation like idola- 
ters.” One Father forbade any picture of Christ, 
for, he said, “that the humiliation of the Incarnation, 
which He took upon Him by His own choice, suf- 
ficeth Him.” Nor would Augustine allow it to be 
lawful to set up an image of God in a Christian 
temple. This was the normal attitude of men who 
were in revolt against a heathenism which lived by 
its wstheticism, its representations of deity in 
painting and sculpture. It is characteristic that 
the use of the picture in worship begins in Gnostic- 
ism. The oldest heretics were orthodox before 
orthodoxy in this as in so many other matters. In 
doctrine they coined the technical terms that were 
afterwards legalised. In the use of representa- 
tions and symbols they introduced the customs 
that, whilst condemned at first, later became 
common and catholic. Irenw#us and Epiphanius 
agreed in charging as a grave heresy against the 
Carpocratians that they kept painted portraits, and 
even gold and silver figures, which they pretended 
to be images of Jesus as He was when He sojourned 
amongst men. The Council of Illiberis, as late as 
the year 305, forbade the use of pictures in a church; 
the common fear being, as Augustine expressed it, 
that he who worships an image or prays looking at 
it, might find thereby his human and carnal weakness 
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easily ensnared. But, once paganism had died, 
the fear of the painted image in the Church died 
with it ; heresy became orthodoxy, and art was called 
in to resume its ancient place as a formal servant, but 
a real mistress, of religion. For the great masters 
have, by the love they have created for their subjects 
and the halo they have thrown around them, done 
more than the decisions of councils to define belief, 
and maintain, through the sensuous imagination, the 
authority of religious ideas and customs. There 
have been times—there may be still places—where 
men loved religion because of the wondrous creations 
that expressed to the eye the history that made it 
and the faith it lived by. Yet it is doubtful 
whether a religion kept alive by art were not better 
dead. For it is one of the curious anomalies in 
this rather perplexed nature of ours that enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful does not always mean 
admiration of the holy or cultivation of the good. 
It is significant that the highest moments in the 
history of sacred art was also one of the very lowest 
in the practice of the religious virtues. Where 
sense is supreme, the sensuous easily glides into the 
sensual. And so we may say the use of art in 
religion, however necessary it may seem, is one of 
the things that have need to be most jealously 
watched lest, in cultivating the beautiful in time, 
the majesty of the eternal be forgotten or even 
cast down from its seat. 

One of the things we could have wished to see 
Archdeacon Farrar find a place for in his book is the 
difference of national spirit and, with it, of religious 
temper and attitude in art. The beautiful Madonna 
and Child of Holbein, which—whether as original or 
as a replica here matters not—stands at the opposite 
end of the Dresden Gallery from that occupied by 
Raphael's masterpiece, is as significant of the 
Teutonic mind as Raphael's is of the Italian. In 
the Italian the official head of the Church, with his 
splendid vestments, stands in the foreground; but 
in Holbein’s, the father of the family, and the family 
whose father he is, come into the immediate presence 
and are accepted, though no priest or prelate in- 
tervenes. In the picture the spirit that created the 
Protestant Churches may thus be said to be finely 
and fitly expressed. But, besides, there is one omis- 
sion we deeply regret—there is nothing that can be 
called a notice of Dutch art inits religious significance. 
We should have liked to see something like justice 
done to the marvellous realism of Rembrandt. He 
lived in a world that enabled him to understand the 
Judea of Jesus. His Jews are men of Amsterdam— 
men he saw on the quays, or in the ships, in the count- 
ing houses or banks, on the exchange, and in the 
palaces which her merchant-princes built ; and so his 
sacred pictures—if sacred they can be called— 
have a reality as if the work of a contemporary. 
Particularly is this true of his representations of the 
Holy Family, which, without ecclesiastical drapery 
or conventions, have all the realism a contem- 
porary might have given—a real household such as 
eould have been found in the suburbs of Amsterdam 
or in the villages of Holland, or as might have 
been long ago in Nazareth. And this is to have 
the one historical feature or quality which is in art 
absolutely real. 

We may say, then, that Christ who is re- 
presented in art is very different from Christ as he 
lives in the Gospels. They portray him as he was 
in fact and in history; art represents him as he is 
in faith and feeling and imagination. It reflects 
for us the mood and mind of a passing age, and 
gives it a permanent being in our midst. But its 
significance is of the age that made it, not of the 
history it depicts. Art is the mirror of an ever- 
changing faith, and the most perfect art may be the 
remotest from historical reality and poorest of all 
possible embodiments of the ideal and the eternal. 
The infinite inadequacy of the most perfect art as a 
vehicle of the religious ideal is one of the last things 
that its history teaches, but one the student has 
most need to learn. 
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MORE. 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
By Charles Waldstein. 


CAN we bear to read one syllable more about Ruskin 
and live? For half a century that marked and 
singular man has been writing, preaching, almost 
attitudinising, before the English public, as though, 
like one of the old journalists-—called prophets in 
grander days than ours—it were laid upon him, 
not only to utter his message in rhythmic 
and passionate speech, but by acted symbols to 
dramatise it, and make himself a gazing-stock to 
the multitude. His earliest manner was imper- 
sonal, or even anonymous; but with success and 
middle life came the need of sketching his own 
portrait, of tearing off veils and wrappers, of taking 
the world into his confidence unasked. The slight 
touches of humour, breaking through Puritanic 
solemnities, rippled and flowed, and became easy 
vivid strokes, acid epigrams, or captivating malice, 
expended on all manner of men and institutions. 
Chivalrous Orders of St. George, destined to slay 
dragons in Sheffield, and to throw snorting engines 
off the line for ever, amusing if not wholly successful, 
furnished matter to the exhausted London tea-table, 
and awoke debating societies with the thrill of a 
perfectly fresh topic. Incidentally, Mr. Ruskin gave 
an account of his stewardship in “ Fors Clavigera ”"— 
one of the many cabalistic names which no one has 
quite construed, but everybody remembers—gave, 
we say, his personal balance-sheet, blushing not over 
the money he had spent in charity, in travelling for 
the good of mankind, in enjoying the vita beata far 
from benighted Liberal England, in buying lovely 
works of art, and, on the whole, in doing exactly as he 
liked. Who but must listen to so unique, generous, 
Quixotic, and refreshing a character, above all when 
he wielded the magician’s pen, writing such prose 
as gods would speak if they knew English as per- 
fectly as John Ruskin? We have given ear to him 
abundantly ; the wealthier among us have bought 
his books, the less fortunate borrowed them. But 
the moral seems to be—Read Ruskin, and spare to 
read about him. .He has written himself into his 
pages. What can you or I say in regard to them 
which he has not said a thousand times better ? 

It may be so; but still, as a figure of enduring in- 
terest, he provokes men to talk, to give their thoughts 
an airing, to compare one of his qualities with 
another, and—vain attempt !—to undertake his defini- 
tion. Foreigners—Germans, of course, in the first 
instance—falling upon so divine a prose, are charmed 
and astonished. They learn that this nonpareil of 
Britons is the greatest art-critic that ever lived. 
What even is Lessing, with his “ Laokoon,” to this 
opulent, far-sighted, deep-feeling genius? From 
Ruskin the most untrained of readers and tourists 
may—or, rather, he cannot help it, he must—evoke 
a world of which the contents are those very things 
he would have seen but never in the least understood, 
now lighted up and made manifestly beautiful, which 
are famous (however little regarded by the natives 
busy with degrading manufactures or modern cast- 
iron work) at Venice, Amiens, Rouen—where not, in 
the happy regions visited by our golden-eyed Pau- 
sanias? But the secret of this enthusiasm, the 
sure warrant that it could not fail, is it the dilettante 
French, or Renaissance delusion, of art forart? Pre- 
cisely the reverse. It is a strong human sympathy, 
a moral and, so to speak, a Biblical earnestness, of 
such overpowering force that it pulls down Raffaelle 
from his serene height and sets Fra Angelico 
above Titian, whose pencil had never been dipped 
in the hues of heaven, though on fire and glowing 
with the fairest beauty of the flesh. When, for 
a brief interval, Ruskin had his doubts whether 
religion were not a dream, he acknowledged, with 
the bitterness of defeated hope, that this Vecellio 
was the supreme artist, but in a world without God. 
For himself, like Sainte-Beuve, il a été toujours 
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tourmenté des choses divincs. It could not be other- 
wise. And his adoration of Turner, his long friendship 
with the things of Nature, his intimate personai 
acquaintance with rocks, and trees, and stones, his 
exasperation at man’s wanton doings and ruin of 
landscape and the Alpine solitudes, all betoken 
the same mood. If he hates the artificial, con- 
demns the Moloch worship of Fire which dom- 
inates our cavernous and gloomy cities, and 
would not stick at abolishing the railway, it is 
because within him gleams an heroic ideal from 
the world of David and Homer, when the horizon 
where heaven meets earth was so near that you 
might have touched it with your hand. 

Therefore, at last, his prophetic soul delivered 
itself in a cry against industrialism, and in the 
demand for some political economy which should be 
human, not devilish, God-like instead of blindly 
mechanical, and no slave of Moloch. He wanted a 
genuine aristocracy, a Government whose province 
was not mere tax-raising, and a commerce and 
trade not unworthy to be called an honest, patriotic, 
and manly art. Was he before his time? Twenty 
years ago, beyond question, he was. To-day millions 
are echoing the language of “ Unto this Last”; and, 
certainly, thousands believe init. Had Ruskin come 
forward as a dainty do-nothing, lounging through a 
gallery of pictures and discussing light and shade, or 
talking about Grecian marbles withthe raptexpression 
of a Winckelmann, he would have flowed away like 
water, leaving no remembrance. His keen humanity, 
however fantastic and even vexatious some of its 
symptoms may appear, is the grace by which he 
will abide, immortal among Englishmen, and a 
power in the time to come, when industrialism shall 
be transformed. 

All which Dr. Waldstein, whose thoughtful book 
has provoked these comments, does, in a fashion, 
perceive; but his fellow-feeling with Ruskin is 
hardly so intense as his distrust of the moral 
element in criticism. Therefore, he sums up a little 
coldly, admires with “buts” and “ifs,” yet, by 
virtue of the distance at which he stands, commands 
a perspective, and, curiously enough, while point- 
ing out how the impetuous and inspired critic 
has, in theory, overlooked or disparaged the /chheit 
—the individuality—which, to an artist, is the one 
thing needful, has himself omitted to remark that, in 
practice, Ruskin grants it always, and, by means of 
it, formulates his judgments. It is quite true, and 
worth insisting upon, that “the really fundamental 
questions concerning the nature of our sense- 
perceptions in their relation to our feeling of 
form and beauty, he slurs over hastily in a 
few pages.” According to him, “all art is 
revelation, and all art is praise.” To be sure, 
and if we are in search of what may perhaps 
be termed the physiology of painting and archi- 
tecture, we shall not find it in our Ruskin, or find 
much of it stated misleadingly. Professing to dis- 
like, as Dr. Waldstein has it, “the intrusion of the 
personal equation”—though never was man more 
personal in his manner of conceiving the world—he 
too often makes art simply imitative, and in the 
range of his sympathies gives token of a narrowness, 
a bigotry and impatience with what does not appeal 
to him, that detract much from the value of his 
critical investigations. He is, objects Dr. Waldstein, 
“romantic” where to be scientific would help us on 
our way towards the understanding of the old and 
new masters; that is to say, the revolt from the 
present, the looking back to a vanished and irre- 
vocable past, and the desire, by some means or 
other, if only in imagination, to bring it back, 
have made him unfair to the moderns, nay, to 
the Greeks also, for the Hellenic past he would 
not restore if he could. Thus, when he praises 
“early and archaic art,” it is in the spirit of 
rebellion egainst a type of excellence in which he 
takes no pleasure, thongh not even his rhetoric 
can persuade us that the excellence is _ficti- 
tious and not real. Let us “follow him when 





he admires, fly from him when he disapproves ”— 
that, says Dr. Waldstein, is the golden rule. For it 
appears to him that Ruskin is, at times, “ morbidly 
didactic,” although everyone who has read his works 
will, henceforward, look upon Nature “with a new 
faculty of appreciation.” We must be on our 
guard, therefore, against his “rapid and lawless 
incursions into the province of science.” 

Well, it is good advice. These chapters of Dr. 
Waldstein’s, admirably written, though hardly 
keeping the proportion which the several parts 
of Ruskin’s teaching bear to one another, have 
in them a sort of dry light—we do not say harsh or 
crude, but certainly dry—and we may profitably re- 
mind ourselves that our very noble and approved 
good master has not led a life “‘sobered down by the 
constraint of fixed discipline,” or “ widened out by 
continuous intercourse with people of equal calibre 
following different pursuits.” People of “equal 
calibre” with John Ruskin are not so easy to find! 
And, true enough, especially of late years, “ he almost 
smacks his lips over himself as a thing to be studied.” 
But then, he does “appear at times to be touchingly 
humble and modest ;” and so we may bear with his 
“intellectual provincialism,” provided we are our- 
selves free from it. He might have had “more 
system” and less inspiration. And—we admit with 
the impartiality of the looker-on—he might some- 
times have kept his temper. Dr. Waldstein, who 
pleads for moderation in matters of intellect, has 
science chiefly in view, nor is it requisite to argue 
the position. But the electric light, though it may 
shine like the sun, does not warm. It was Ruskin’s 
hot human heart, often boiling over with passion, 
always kindly, even when mistaken in details, 
that gave him not only his most splendid and 
winning style, but the quickening spirit by which 
he has stirred two generations of men, and is likely to 
point a third towards the true ideals of a wholesome 
and humane existence. For the desperate earnest- 
ness with which he flung himself upon his audience, 
the Bible, we fancy, is to blame. Must we start 
that ancient quarrel of the Semites and the Greeks 
once more? It is endless; is it not also unprofit- 
able? Without Ruskin’s energy, the large Liberal 
movement—wider than politics and appealing to 
other forces—would long ago have received a 
severe check. We will look to science for enlighten- 
ment with Dr. Waldstein; but for the baptism 
with fire we shall still need our Ruskin and Carlyle. 





A CHILD-OPHELIA,. 


HANNELE: A DREAM-PorM,. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. London: William Heinemann, 


THERE can be no doubt that this imaginative study 
of the death-agony of a pauper girl is remarkable 
work, and most “liable and congruent” to the times. 
It is, for one thing, the reflection in art of our intense 
and most modern realisation of the misery of children 
in the power of brutal parents. 

Mr. Archer, in whose hands translation has be- 
come an art, gives an idiomatic English rendering 
that reads like an original. His introduction con- 
tains a brief biography of Hauptmann and a brilliant 
analysis and criticism of the play. He finds the play 
“a study in child-psychology, expressed in terms of 
dream-psychology ;” and says, very happily: “It is 
‘such stuff as dreams are made on,’ but moulded into 
a poetic form and consistency such as no real dream 
ever possessed.” He sums up as follows :— 


“But the more closely one studies his ‘ Dream-poem,’ the 
more clearly does one recognise that it is no lawless and facile 
fantasy, but a deliberate and carefully thought-out work of art, 
fonnded on delicate observation and consistently obeying a logic 
of its own.” 


In the import of this we heartily concur, but 
should like to use somewhat different terms. Instead 
of “a deliberate and carefully thought-out work,” 
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we prefer to call Hannele a work of imagination 
clearly seen and deeply felt. This is a distinction 
without a difference, because we believe we mean 
what Mr. Archer means; only we prefer the old- 
fashioned phrasing as being less liable to mis- 
construction. It seems to us that Hauptmann did 
not labour at Hannele in the sense of arranging 
and rearranging, selecting and rejecting, as an 
anatomist might put together perfect skeletons out 
of a jumbled heap of bones, or as Frankenstein made 
his monster ; but that his play was conceived in his 
imagination, nourished with all the forces of his 
nature as involuntarily as the child in the womb, 
and brought forth a complete organism, which grew 
to adult stature in the writing. It is the secret 
method of Shakespeare, not the patent, though 
admirable, artifice of Ben Jonson. Hannele, the 
pauper child, belongs to the same order of poetic 
creations as Macbeth and Ophelia. She is a child- 
Ophelia. Driven mad by the death of her mother, 
by starvation and the savage treatment of Mattern, 
she tries to drown herself, but is rescued more dead 
than alive. Stark lunacy gives place to a methodical 
madness, such as we can imagine in Ophelia had she 
been saved from the brook. Water is, we believe, 
employed successfully in asylums to reduce frenzied 
patients to a quieter mood. Hannele sees visions ; 
both awake and asleep her “ eyes are made the fools 
o’ the other senses;” but, unlike Macbeth, she does 
not realise that what she sees are hallucinations. An 
apparition of Mattern threatens her; the Sister who 
attends her assumes the appearance of her mother ; 
Gottwald, her Hamlet, becomes Christ. At moments, 
when awake, the frenzy seizes her again: she speaks 
and sings exactly like Ophelia :— 


“Sister, tell me—my master, Mr. Gottwald—isn’t he a hand- 
some man? His name is Heinrich. Heinrich is a pretty name, 
isn’t it? | Fervently.| You dear, sweet Heinrich! Sister, shall 
I tell you something ? We're going to be married! Yes, yes ; 
we two—my master, Mr, Gottwald, and I— 

“*And when they now their troth had plight, 
They laid them down together, 
Beneath a snow-white feather quilt, 
All in a darksome bower.’ 


He has a lovely beard. [In ecstasy.] His hair is like flower- 
ing clover. Hark! he’s calling tome. Don’t you hear?” 


The conclusion of the play is highly original and 
a distinct achievement. Hannele falls at last into a 
sleep from which she never wakens, but until her 
sleep ends in death her dream is the business that 
occupies the stage. The presentation of this offers 
certain difficulties; but they have been overcome 
on the Continent, and we see no reason why they 
should not be overcome here. The effect of the 
play, artistically acted, we can conceive to be over- 
whelming. It is a species of miracle that Hauptmann 
has performed. Once the so-called supernatural was 
one of the most impressive of dramatic motives, but 
the serious use even of a “common, respectable 
wraith,” or of witchcraft, has been for generations 
impossible in the contemporary drama. In the 
dream-psychology of Hannele there is the begin- 
ning of what may prove a renascence of the super- 
natural. No, reader; you will not find the same 
thing in The Corsican Brothers and The Bells. 
These plays are the work of playwrights—very good 
ones, too; but all that they do is to carry “‘ dodge” 
to its high-water mark. Hauptmann is a dramatist 
able to “ body forth the shapes of things unknown,” 

Although we have indicated something of the 
matter of Hannele, we do not think we have said 
anything to make it stale to the reader, whom we 
advise to read the play before Mr. Archer's intro- 
duction ;, otherwise he may miss the fresh sensation 
of wonder, so well worth experiencing. But on no 
account must he leave the introduction unread ; the 
analysis of the half-formed character of Hannele, as 
revealed by her dream, is a masterly performance. 

We hope ours is the only copy of the play from 
which several pages have been omitted by the 
binder, 





SOME INDUCTIVE ECONOMICS. 


Co-OPERATIVE Propuction. By Benjamin Jones. With 
Prefatory Note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


PAPERS AND ADDRESSES BY LORD Brassey. (Work and 
Wages.) Edited by J. Potter. With an Introduction by 
George Howell, M.P. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe UNEMPLOYED. By Geoffrey Drage, Secretary to the 
Labour Commission. London: Macmillan & Co. 

PRACTICABLE SocrtatisM. By Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. London: Long- 


mans. 


THESE four booksare excellent illustrations, each in its 
own way, of the new activity and the better methods 
that have been visible during the last twenty years 
or so in economic science. That science, after pro- 
posing (like most sciences in their infancy) to solve 
all its problems offhand, has of late years betaken it- 
self to the humbler task of marshalling the materials 
on which future generations may be enabled to build 
up conclusions. We know certain learned books in 
which this process suggests the methods of the 
suburban builder—in which the foundation is made 
by shooting dry rubbish and the edifice is too weak 
to resist the weather. It cannot be said that the 
books now before us make that impression. The 
faults of the third are indeed palpable, but they do 
not result from want of knowledge of facts. 

Mr. Benjamin Jones’ book is not exactly suitable 
for the general reader, but it is a perfect storehouse 
of facts and figures relating to the co-operative 
movement in all! its forms, including a parish mill in 
the last century and the well-known experiment 
organised by Mr. E. T. Craig (whose death is an- 
nounced this week) on Mr. Vandeleur’s farm at 
Ralahine in 1831, and tracing its course through 
the schemes of Robert Owen and the productive 
co-operative societies formed some forty years back 
under the auspices of F. D. Maurice, Judge Hughes, 
and J. M. Ludlow, to the Rochdale Pioneers and the 
Wholesale Co-operative of to-day. Co-operation, 
in short, is a much older and more widespread 
form of association than most co-operators know. 
Mr. Jones has done his work so thoroughly that 
nobody need ever do it again. His book is a 
work of original research, comparable in extent and 
thoroughness only to Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s great work 
on trade unions. In some respects, however, it is 
saddening. The productive co-operation which “ gets 
rid of the entrepreneur” and unites labour and capital 
in the same persons has generally proved a lament- 
able failure, often owing to business inability or to 
quarrels among the workers, or to treason, or even 
to positive fraud on the part of trusted officers, and 
Mr. Jones adds strong @ priori reasons against it. 
Of distributive co-operation, as everyone knows, the 
results are very different, but we confess we do not 
enjoy the prospect of extended municipalisation and 
universal co-operation under municipal auspices 
which Mr. Jones holds out in his last chapter. 
Happily, it is not to be compulsory; but we do not 
want all individual consumers levelled down to the 
commonplace in taste, even though it be only for 
groceries. Moreover, to eliminate party politics from 
government seems to us the idlest of dreams. But 
the merit of the book is in its facts and its discussion 
of practical problems, and here, as we have said, it 
must remain one of the standard works. 

Lord Brassey has done well in reprinting these 
essays, addresses, and arbitration awards dealing 
with various labour problems, general and special, 
during the period from 1869 to 1893. Some of them 
at first read like ancient history, but science is 
essentially timeless—a truth sometimes overlooked by 
the historical school of economists—and the particu. 
lars he presents in such ample measure are mostly 
just as good now for scientific purposes as they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The most interesting 
of them in view of present disputes are those masses 
of facts bearing on the conclusion that high wages 
commonly mean cheap labour, which Lord Brassey 
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has done more than anyone to impress on the public 
mind. The book is worth reading, if only to measure 
the progress we have made in a quarter of acentury, 
from the days when trade unions were regarded as 
at best an unavoidable evil, to the current view that 
they are among the chief bases of a future industrial 
peace, and when the so-called Ricardian economy in 
the crude form adopted for practical purposes held 
the field against even the teaching of experience. 
Mr. Howell's introduction serves as a convenient 
guide to the book. 

Mr. Drage’s little book has been out somewhat 
longer than its companions, but it is only now, 
after the storm raised by its appearance has 
passed away, that it can be seriously judged 
on its merits. It isa wide but rather slight review 
of the problem of the unemployed—or rather, 
to adopt his own distinction, of the two problems of 
providing work for the temporarily unemployed and 
of dealing with the permanently unemployable. In 
two respects he has not done himself justice. The 
controversial element represented by his attacks on 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
whatever may be the rights of the case, is of too 
ephemeral an interest to put into a book which, 
presumably, is meant to have some permanent 
value. And intercourse with German professors 
has infected him with their most irritating vice, 
that systematic comprehensiveness which includes 
the merest truisms. There is not much use in 
telling anybody (except, perhaps, the mere student in 
a remote town in Germany) that registry offices are 
much resorted to by domestic servants, or in using 
an elaborate diagram to prove that trade is subject 
to fluctuations, or in announcing that— 


“It has been shown that one of the main causes of want of 
employment is the existence of an excess of the supply of labour 
over the demand for it at any particular time.” 


And it is rather straining after systematic treat- 
ment to class trade unions among “ agencies that-find 
work for the unemployed” on the ground that they 
pay their unemployed members while they are looking 
for work. There is far too much of this sort of 
matter for a book for which interesting information 
is so abundant. Still, there is a good deal of such 
information condensed and clearly stated, notably as 
to labour colonies; but Mr. Drage might have told us 
the fate of the Paris Bourse du Travail. He looks, 
as everyone must, to moral agencies and the spread 
of technical education to diminish the permanent 
class of unemployed, while for the temporarily un- 
employed he hopes for labour bureaux (including an 
elaborate scheme to be worked by the Trade Unions, 
which seems to us Utopian) centralised under national 
rather than local authority, and, within strict and 
(we fear) impracticable limitations, for relief works. 
But in spite of all the knowledge in his work, it 
leaves us with the impression that it is meant for 
the mere reader rather than for the practical 
worker. 

This criticism, at any rate, cannot be passed on 
the well-known collection of essays of which a 
second edition, revised and enlarged, is now before 
us. It is filled with facts about the problems of 
poverty—not only in Whitechapel, but in as distant 
regions as Chicago and Japan—and with practical 
suggestions for mental and moral aid of an ingenious 
and sympathetic kind. Its main value, of course, is 
in its insistence on the truth so well maintained in 
their practical work by its authors, that the duty of 
the charitable is not merely to give money or even to 
preach, but extends also to the manifestation of 
active and practical human sympathy in raising the 
standard of intellectual and moral life. Our only 
objection to the book is its title. “Socialism” has a 


definite economic meaning, and it is a pity to extend 
it to cover moral agencies which are simply an out- 
come of that healthy human fellowship which enters 
alike into Christianity and Comtism, and which are 
no more the exclusive property of the school of Marx 
and Engels than they are of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
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Wuo Was Lost anp Is Founp. 
phant. In 1 vol. 
Blackwood & Sons. 


Tue Pray-Actress. By S. R. Crockett. (Autonym Library.) 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 
Edinburgh and London: William 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S new story has already delighted a 
numerous body of readers, who have followed the 
fortunes of her characters in the pages of Black- 
wood's Magazine. ‘“ Who Was Lost and Is Found” is 
an admirable example of the style of the writer in 
her latest period. It has the firmness of touch and 
mellow richness of manner which long years of 
experience have enabled her to acquire; and along 
with these things, it has that air, not of pessimism, 
but rather of a melancholy resignation to the 
inevitable ills of life, which distinguishes Mrs. 
Oliphant in her later days. Now, as at all times, 
she puts what she has to say in the dramatic form ; 
but it is diffcult, as we read, to resist the conviction 
that it is Mrs. Oliphant herself who is speaking to us 
through the lips of her favourite characters. Be 
this as it may, what she bas to say is well worth 
listening to; and, as it is always made interesting 
by the incidents of her plots, we get both wisdom 
and entertainment in her pages. Mrs. Ogilvie, 
the elderly lady who is the heroine of this 
novel, has been made familiar to us in previous 
works from the same pen—as familiar as Janet, 
her servant, is. But she is none the worse 
for that. We like these Scottish gentlewomen, 
refined, tender, good, though by no means bigoted, 
with whom Mrs. Oliphant has familiarised us. 
They represent a delightful type, and we can 
feel just as keen an interest in their hopes and fears 
as if they were maidens of bashful fifteen. The 
hopes and fears of Mrs. Ogilvie centre upon the 
prodigal son who alone remains to her in her widow- 
hood and age, and who, alas, is afar off, out of reach 
of the sweet and sanctifying influence of his mother. 
It is the return of the prodigal, and the incidents 
that follow it, which occupy the pages of this novel. 
The incidents in themselves are striking and 
dramatic, and the story is one that is certain to 
arrest the attention of the reader. The prodigal 
does not return absolutely penitent. A shadow of 
past misdeeds and of evil influences accompanies 
him to his mother’s home, and the poor lady has a 
sadder heart after her prayers for the recovery of 
the lost one have been heard than before. But faith 
and love win their triumph in the end, and we close 
the book with a delightful sense of the serenity and 
refinement of the atmosphere we have been breath- 
ing, and of the sweetness of the soul in whose com- 
pany we have been. 

Here is another Scottish story that forms a 
fitting pendant to Mrs. Oliphant’s. “The Play- 
Actress” also is the story of a prodigal; but Mr. 
Crockett and Mrs. Oliphant, though both great 
artists, and though both dealing with the same 
theme, are widely different in certain important 
matters. The Scotland of Mr. Crockett is not quite 
the same as that of Mrs. Oliphant. It is a much more 
democratic Scotland. We breathe the air of the 
fields rather than that of the “ policies” surrounding 
the trim mansions of the genteel and well-to-do. It 
is the Scotland of the Free Kirk, rather than of the 
Establishment, of which Mr. Crockett writes, and he 
soars to greater heights of spiritual fervour than 
Mrs. Oliphant has ever sought to reach. “The Play- 
Actress” is but a sketch, to be read and enjoyed in 
an hour, and then to be laid aside, but not to be for- 
gotten. The father of the prodigal who, in his days 
of folly, had married a dissolute woman, and been 
betrayed and abandoned by her, is Dr. Rutherford, a 
great Scotch preacher, and it is when the preacher 
has just closed one of his most eloquent sermons, and 
dismissed a spell-bound congregation, that a young 
woman with honest, straightforward eyes, and re- 
fined and tender mouth, brings him the news that 
his son is dead in a far country, and that the little 
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girl she is leading by the hand is that son’s only 
child. The stranger who has accosted Dr. Ruther- 
ford is the sister of the wretched drunkard whom 
young Rutherford had married, and she _ has 
brought the child to the great preacher, partly in 
obedience to the dying command of its father, 
and partly to save it from the evil influence of 
its mother. This is not all, however. The good 
doctor, stunned as he is by the sudden news of his 
son’s death, and by the new charge committed to 
him, is agitated still more violently when he learns 
that the simple, straightforward girl who has 
brought his grandchild to him is that terrible 
creature, a play-actress, All the instincts of the 
Kirk and of the Puritanism of centuries revolt within 
his breast at the thought of his having communion 
with such a woman, and, though she has brought 
to him her dearest treasure, the child she loved, he 
dismisses her coldly. But the doctor's heart, if it is 
not sounder than his orthodoxy, is a great deal more 
tender. He takes his little grandchild to his home 
and his affections. Not hers, at least, the sin, if she 
be the child of a drunkard, and if her only guardian 
hitherto has been an actress. And then a strange 
revelation disturbs all the preconceived opinions of 
the minister. He finds that Ailie, the waif whom 
his son had cast adrift upon the sea of life, and 
whose only friend and helper hitherto had been this 
play-acting woman, had been taught, not only to say 
her prayers, but even to feel them, and did not need 
to be introduced to the glorious company of Great- 
heart and Christian. And it was the play-actress 
who had taught her these things. Clearly there 
was something wrong here in the minister’s theory 
of life—something wrong that needed to be set 
right. If the play-actress was all that Ailie’s 
infantile talk showed her to have been, then that 
profession which had to him seemed an accursed 
one could not be quite the thing he thought it, and 
he had grievously misjudged many women, Bessie 
Upton, the aunt of Ailie, amongst them. Now Dr. 
Rutherford was one of those men, unfortunately 
not too common in this world, who, when they find 
that they have done a wrong to a fellow-creature 
or a class, are eager to set things right. Accordingly, 
the good man, who had dismissed Bessie Upton so 
cavalierly when she had brought him the little maid 
who was the joy of his heart, felt constrained to 
seek her out in London in order that he might cor- 
rect his impressions of her individually and of actors 
and actresses in general. So to London he went, 
and there met with some experiences strange and 
novel, which the reader must find out for himself by 
perusing “The Play-Actress.” When he went back 
to his Scotch manse the preacher was possibly a 
sadder, but certainly a wiser and a humbler man. 
He had discovered that even an actress could teach 
a Minister of the Word a lesson in loyalty to the 
teachings of his Master. The story is very slight, 
very simple, and very beautiful. If the author gets 
out of his depth in one scene, as he unquestionably 
does, the fact is to his credit rather than otherwise. 
But he leaves his readers the debtors to him for a 
pathetic and moving story of noble motive. 


“ DEBRETT.” 


THE new volume of “ Debrett’s Peerage ” for 1895 is as valuable 
a repository of the peculiar kind of information it conveys as it 
ever was. In fulness and accuracy it is unsurpassed by any 
work of the same kind, and those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the history and cireumstances of the members of 
“the classes’ can have no need to travel beyond the pages of 
Debrett. Indeed, the editor allows us to see that in some re- 
spects he gives more information than is altogether acceptable to 
certain persons. He quotes a letter in his entertaining preface 
from an anonymous countess who informs him that, “ As long as 
he puts the date of ladies’ births in his peerage, she will never 
allow a copy of his work in her house.” This sensitive noble- 
woman does not, apparently, realise the fact that the very reason 
which causes her to close her door in the face of Debrett will 
lead a great many other persons to open theirs, 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


NEARLY half a century has passed since Sir Henry Layard 
startled the world with the story of his discoveries in the Hast, 
on a spot to which history and tradition alike pointed as the 
site of ancient Nineveh, the “ birthplace of the wisdom of the 
West.” The period in which Layard began his archeological 
researches has not inaptly been termed the golden age of explora- 
tion, for the hidden treasures of Egypt and Arabia as well as of 
Assyria were almost simultaneously disclosed to modern eyes. 
The magnificent sculptured specimens of Assyrian art on the 
walls of the British Museum and other institutions bear witness 
to the skill, enterprise, and public spirit of Sir Henry Layard in 
the memorable expedition which he undertook in 1845, and with 
which his name and fame are indissolubly linked. Long after 
his diplomatic services are forgotten, the massive spoils of his 
Eastern travels will remain as an enduring monument of his 
energy and success in a difficult and dangerous field. Not till 1887 
did Sir Henry Layard publish the first account of his “ Early 
Adventures in Persia and Babylonia ’’—in other words, nearly 
forty years after he had become famous through the publication 
of his better-known work on “ Nineveh and its Remains.” A 
new and abridged edition of the “Early Adventures,” a book 
which contains Layard’s first impressions of the East, has just 
been published—a remarkably fine portrait from a chalk drawing 
by Mr. G. F. Watts for frontispiece, and, by way of introduction, 
an interesting biographical sketch from a friend of nearly forty 
years’ standing, in the person of Lord Aberdare. He was only 
twenty-two when he set out on the bold and hazardous journey 
described in these pages. He went with romantic ideas, for the 
“ Arabian Nights” had fired his fancy, and he was determined to 
see for himself the ruined cities of Asia Minor and the palaces 
and gardens of Persia. He penetrated through Asia Minor and 
Syria into the heart of Persia, and in this fascinating volume he 
describes his life amongst the wild tribes he encountered on his 
lonely way, the wilderness-perils which he escaped, and much 
that was characteristic of the people he met and the places he 
visited. It was on this journey that he caught the passion for 
archzological research, and it is interesting now to recall the 
fact that Sir Stratford Canning—afterwards Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe—was the first to give the young explorer substantial 
aid. The remarkable personal ascendancy which Layard won 
over the Arabs of the deeont enabled him to accomplish, almost 
single-handed, results which astonished the civilised world ; and 
Lord Aberdare, in the course of his slight but vivid reminiscences, 
helps us to understand the force of character—the vehement 
impetuosity as well as the humour and kindliness—of a man 
who laughed at difficulties and sat light to dangers. 

“Gun, Rifle, and Hound ” is the title of a book of sporting 
adventures which its author, who seems to have seen a good deal 
of military service in the East, is modest enough to think might 
almost have been styled ‘ Confessions of an Indifferent Shot.” 
He says, with a touch of humour, that he has suppressed the 
record of many misses in order to avoid monotony. He gives 
us, in other words, chiefly his successful, and always his exciting, 
exploits. The book consists entirely of personal reminiscences— 
of elephant-hunting in Ceylon, shark-shooting in the Mauritius, 
jackal-hunting in India, and deer-stalking in various parts of the 
globe. Iceland and Norway now only rarely offer reindeer to 
the sportsman, but the mountains at the South of Europe contain 
various forms of wild goat; ahd Sardinia and Corsica are easily 
accessible, even if the Pyrenees are nearly “ shot out,” to borrow 
a sporting phrase. Good sport is also to be found in the Sierra 
Nevada, as well as in Crete and Cyprus; whilst these pages also 
remind us that in Newfoundland, which is scarcely more than a 
week’s journey, the cariboo still roam in considerable numbers. 
Grouse-shooting, the chase of the wild deer on Exmoor and the 
Quantocks, and break-neck runs with the “ killing Kildares” 
and the Pytchley hounds, are mee gee in these lively pages 
with adventures in the tropics with tigers and leopards, and 
much else in the way of thrilling incident. 

The lights and n Br dew in the life of a New England school- 
girl who lived in Boston a hundred and twenty years ago are 
portrayed with quite unconscious art in the “ Diary of Anna 
Green Winslow.” The child was a prim little maiden of ten, 
and she kept her journal during her school-days in Boston for 
the edification of her parents in her distant home in Nova Scotia. 
Miss Alice Earle has edited this quaint Diary, and she says, with 





* Eanty ADVENTURES IN Persia, Sustana, AND Basytonia, By Sir A. 
Henry Layerd, G.C.B. New edition, with portrait and introductory 
notice of the author by Lord Aberdare. London: John Murray. 

Gus. Kirte, anp Hovunp my East anp West. By “ Snaffle.”’ Ilus- 
trat'd. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Diary oF Anna GREEN Winstow—A Boston Scuoor-Grrt or 1771. 
Edited by Alice Morse Earle. Illustrated. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 


TuovcuTs FROM THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF WILLIAM EwakT 
Guiapstoye. Compiled by special permission, and edited by G. 
Barnett Smith, author of ‘The History of the English Parlia- 
ment,”’ ete. London, New York, and Melbourne: Ward, Lock, 
& Co. 

Hazetr’s Axnvat For 1895. A Cyclopedic Record of Men and Topics 
of the Day, Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. London: Hazell, Watson, 
& Viney. 
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truth, that it has its value as an historical picture of the domestic 
life of that period. The little Puritan was in revolt against her 
mother’s ideas as to dress, and some of the child’s precocious 
comments on the subject of the “ fations ” are amusing, and all 
the more so because they are mixed up with pious ejaculations 
and moral reflections. Miss Earle has added a number of ex- 
planatory notes, for it is a far ery to the old Colonial days, when 
little girls of ten worked valiantly through the long hours of 
Christmas Day because it was a holiday which the “ Pope and 
his associates had ordained.” There are some portraits in the 
book, and a good deal of quiet amusement—sometimes at the 
whimsical child’s expense. 

Sixty years of strenuous intellectual activity are represented 
by th e admirab! y selected and arranged “ Thoughts ” from the 
writings and speeches of Mr. Gladstono which Mr, Barnett 
Smith has, by permission, brought within the compass of a 
volume of about three hundred and fifty pages. Politics have 
been excluded from the compilation, and therefore the appeal 
of the book is wider than would otherwise have been the case. 
It represents, with a fair degree of adequateness, the range 
and versatility of Mr. Gladstone's interests and sympathies in 
religion, philosophy, literature, and social life. Many of these 
quotations have been gleaned from widely-scattered volumes, 
periodicals, and pamphlets, some of which are now practically 
inaccessible to the general public. It seems almost a pity that 
the extracts had not been arranged in chronological order; 
though we are quite aware of the arguments which might be 
advanced against, as well as for, such an arrangement. Nothing, 
of course, in the shape of note or comment has been allowed to 
intrude itself into the volume, though in each instance the 
reader is placed in a position, by exact references, to read, if he 
wishes, the context. The quotations are grouped under ten 
headings, and a copious index renders access easy to the great 
and diversified array of subjects, which are handled often with 
luminous mastery, and always with freshness of insight in the 
book. Not the least interesting passages are those which gather 
up Mr. Gladstone’s political and literary judgment on one or 
other of his contemporaries. The chivalrous generosity of many 
of these estimates is not their least striking characteristic. 

‘Lhere is a pleasant air of prosperity about “ Hazell’s 
Anuval for 1895,’ and it is rapidly assuming quite aldermanic 
eye ions. This is the tenth year of issue, and in spite of 
‘lose print and double columns this “ eyclopedie record of men 
onl topies of the oe * now contains upwards of seven hundred 
pag The alphabetical system has, of course, been retained ; 
and rm isy men therefore can find their way at once to the facts 
ies on almost everything under the sun with which 


and statis 


the book is crowded. It is, of course, impossible to lay 
stress on more than the typical example here and there of 
the fulness of knowledge for which this hardy annual is 
—— The Finance Act of the present year, by 
which the death-duties were revolutionised and the prin- 
ciple of graduation was introduced for the first time 
into the income tax, is explained. The rise and progress of 
the Independent Labour Party is traced. The Anarchist and 
Socialist movements in various parts of the Continent are 
described, and the struggle which is proceeding between China 
and Japan is passed in sufficient review. There is an important 
article on modern railway development, and another on the 
partition of Africa amongst the powers of Europe, and a third on 
the Gothenburg system and Local Option, besides, in the words 
of the showman, other attractions too numerous to mention. 
The alterations in the style of the book which were made last 
year, in the interests of clearness and ready access to its 
contents, have been pushed still further in the present edition, 
aud with the happiest results. 
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